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£ CATALOG UES. 


AvID NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.C., 
PUBLISHERS AnD D IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS 


New and Standard Books i all Branches hep opt in Stock or supplied 
promptly too 
Foreign ae Me supplied. 
Catalogues and terme on application. 


LARGE Ayes OF BEC pavers SAND BOOKS 
all Departments of Litera’ 
Layee catpLoauns. ooo 
0, 51 Semrrica—-OLp Testament a 
so» 52, 54 Miscettanrous. (762, 732 lots.) 
» 53 Puitosorny. (940 lots.) 








(1442 lots.) 





po BOOKEBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
nd SECOND-HAND x JUNE CATALOGUE of bem cody 
post free upon a plication to W. 


ORKS, offered at prices 
y. and will be sent 
SarTi's & 73ON, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 





TTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on ——_ 
lepeture (No. 115, for JUNE), at reduced pri 
pang 7 Bae purchased.—Wi..ram Portrer, 30, Exchange ! Street, 





OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERA- 
TURE, No. 565 flentis Number). just published, consists of a 
— large and varied selection of Books in l.iterature and Science, 
including many ee, sets and special col ections.—Post free from 
H. Sorneran & Co., i, Pwd, v. Strand, W.C.; or 
icc dilly 


H GR VE CG .@. 
« PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, ” 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
CATALOGUES of the Foreign Antiquaries can be had by stating 
Saar a: requ auual 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 87, 80HO SQUARE. 








ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 





| #. eS. oe en ES ER, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books -_ So =~ ga at the most moderate 


oaparoaunn en on application. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P, PUTNAWM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 


York * and 24, REDFORD ET, LONDON, W.C. seein: Ihe 
tention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilitics 


pa by their Branch House in London for filli 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS, AND ARE "PUBLICA. 
CATALOGUES sent on application. - g 





W. ?. 2A. EE BR & Cc 
. PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS, 
2, Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
Calcutta : Tuacker, Spink & Co. 
Telegrams : Morvussit, Loxpon. (Established 1819, 


0., 





) gt - AUTHORS. —Messrs. DIGBY, LONG & CO. 

Publishers of “The Authors Man ual,” 3s. 6d. net, eighth 
ston) PAVITE AUauolis ty FORWARD ihoit ‘Mat, ration: 
Address nr Bocrorie Btrcet, Fleet Street, Denton. 4. so 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 
sad ne baa RINT at ML ae rat 
have alfy-built and oth o Machines for print 


fast 
and spetially t Machines f 
Sellen thd cotarinc a ttna ar conta etaly ul Machine arta 


ad Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 


ptt a the ee for Ser PetheatyhOfiece, free. Advertising 
__ ‘Telephone 65121. aera Th Africaniom, London.” 





HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PR: , FREA Tae, , 50, Leadenhall Street, 





Contains hairless Laer over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpeuce each. 5s. per dozen, rul releder gia. ” 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 


COLOURS, 5a, Pali Mall East, 8, 
12%th EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. erie day ls. 10 to 6, 
Sireratep H. Herxomenr, Jun., Sonctnny (pro tem.). 


HE LIBER STUDIORUM of 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., 
And NEW MEZZOTINTS by FRANK SHORT, 
TO COMPLETE THE BOOK, 
ON VIEW at ROBERT DUNTHORNE'’S, the REMBRANDT GAL- 
LERY, r, B Fue eee Afiphaien, inctadiing Catalagee, 1s. 


Mer Umi VERS TY, MON TREAL, 


CHAIR OF OF ZOOLOGY. 

The Governors of McGill University are preveret receive atthe 
CATIONS for Appointment to the newly founded pie }PESSORSE 1IP 
of ZOOLOUY. Salary, 2,500 Dols. per annum. Candidates from 

Great Britain are requested to forward ng applications, with any testi- 

monials and references they may submit, on or before 
Teth June, addressed, “ Paneirate 
for Canada, 17, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8. 





REEK PLAY at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—The “ IPHIGENIA in AULIS” will be given in 
the original ve on THURSDAY, 10th Juxx, and FRIDAY, lth 
aupe, 46 05° p and on SATURDAY, _ June, at 3 p.m. 
r ticke ond personnes apply to the Secretary, University 
College, Gower ‘Street, W J. M. Horssvuras, M.A., Secretary. 





TO LECTURE SOCIETIES. 


R. R. WALLACE, M.P. (Edin.), is now making 


his Lecturing arrangements for the Season 1897-98 ’ Subjects: 
“Cant,” “ House of Cummons,” “ Mrs. Seana" and “Shams.” Details 
on application.—9, Edith Vil! London, W. 








IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION—FORTHCOM- 
EXAMINATION._DRAUGHTSMAN in the HYDRO. 
GRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT of the ADMIRALTY (17-95), 7th 


ced i the n Hydrographical Chart Drawing essential.—The 
date oo is the ae at yp obialied, with pa can be received. 
The be made on forms, to be culars, from 


the soamee Civil Service Commission, london 8. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


Pall Mall.—The Carleton Hall Heirlooms—Pictures.—In 
the High Court < Justice, are Division: Mr. 
Justice Kekewich. 1894, C, No. 1,694. 


BSGRS. FOSTER res pectfully announce for 

ALB FeRy AUCTION, by acto of Mr. Justice Kekewich, 

at the GA 54. PAL on WED ResDAY, the 

16th Jone, a following day, at 1 o'clock precisely each day, 

the valuable collection of PICTURES formed by the late John 

r, Esq., of yy | Hall, Penrith, Cumberland, including a 

chef d’wuvre by rge Romney, = portraits of two beautiful 

children, believed to be. the artist's ughters ; also a number of Early 
English, Dutch, and French pisbanes, bg oe at works bed. to 





Barry, R.A. Luny Sir J. Reynolds Van Loo 
Breughel Ostade Ryckaert Van Worrell 
De Loutherbourg Peters Stephenoff Wilson 
Gainsborough Pynaker Teniers Zoftany 


Also a number of landscapes by Knox, and some water-colour drawings. 
May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 
Nore.—The George Romney Picture will be on view uatil the Sale at 
54, Pall Mall. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





RIGHTON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS. 

897.—-EXAMINATION, Jexy 6th, 7th. One of £80, two of 

£60, ou "Minor Scholarships of £15 to £30. Candidates to be under 
15 years of age. 

For particulars apply to the Secretary. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. iin EXAMINA. 
N will be o belt in July next to Sis ap net ess than F- 
RESIDENT. NUIVE N ON-RESIDENT EN SCHOLARSHIPS: 
and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—Details may ve obtained from the Heap 
Masrer, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





J OUBNALISTIC PUPIL.—Would be thoroughly 

tanght the commercial, pridtte A eeierial aot of a 
ani or rinting office. inte’ ent co-operation 

vonid be fim duly gu alified to take charge of ts similar business. 

Hioderata whic h, would be returned as pro- 

’ ie write porthent May reside with editor or 

a —Address M. M., care of Messrs, more & Cookes, Avon 

ge, West Kensington, W. 








EMORY.—Prof. A. LOISETTE’S ASSIMI- 
LATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM 
The ast, most complete, and perfect edition. “Arranged for Self- 


Instru 
Mind-Wandering cured. Speaking without notes. fe, in 
preparing for Cro Any book learned in one read 
bound, w: ih portrait = ad sategeagh. Price net 2 dole. 50 cents 
American, 10s. od be ‘ost free. 
Prospectus, with 0; .- ah re Pavcazens, Scientivic, PRoressionay, 
and Business Men all over the world, free. 

Address, A. a 


Soup ONLY BY THE mens 





237, Fifth Avenue, New York ; 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Ome of se High Commissioner. 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
(Agneta te Bi ectenn app Serial ¢ $6. ner ys. Sept) 


ANTED. —Copies of “THE ACADEMY - Sor 
llth JANUAR ane M .. peice | oa per copy) paid.— 
Apply Acapemy Office, 43, e, Londo 





ANTED. BOOKPLATES.—An ny good Plates, or 
Reed roars. purchased for cash.—Heney Hicuam, 84, Tytherton 





ANTED, BOOKPLATES of Bozman, Walker, 
Gil Reverley, Cabot, Pace; also any Old Specimens, Very 
best prices will be paid.—Moore, 6, ae Road, Leyton, Essex. 





Broad, Seeest, 
Beal . 


H. BLACKWELL, 50 and 51, 
+ Oxford.—Abbott’s (E. A.) The Good Voices, 
Opera Moralium, Rawley, folio, 1638. —Bede’s oon a Gidley. 
Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberins.—Digby’s Plays, New Shak 
Society Lewis's Astronom y of the Anc hate, 








THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


oF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 





AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN ENGLISH ART. 


| AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 


GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES 
MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES of PICTURES .in the FRENCH 

SALONS. 


of DRAWINGS by the OLD 


Those interested in Art, and in the recent developments of the 
Photographic Reproductions of Pictures, are invited to inspect the 
Cc "s Collection of Autotypesand Autogravures of all 
Schools, now on view at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where 
may also be seen a series of framed ples of specially desig 
patterns, made in oak, walaut, and other hard woods, 














Catalogues and Price Lists post free on application to 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STRERT, LONDON, W.C. 





MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & O0O., 
ART REPRODUOCERBS, 
14, HENRIETTA. STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


x Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised b the 
ey om Art Publishing Firms. A large ris ollection of Im 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of. Ordinary 


Book Illustrations. 





Messrs. DEUMMOED 5 & 90.5 pply the ch pe st and best Pr 
in the — nly adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquaria: qh heolomets ets and c.. 08e pone comes’ & = the investigation 
and Publication of Parochial an 


; J.C. DRUMMOND & 00. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &e., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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The Doom of the Cedar Pencil 





The cedar pencil, it appears, has received its death- 
blow. 


the things which are a matter of course, that for 


We are so accustomed to regard it as one of 


many years no attempt was made to improve it, until 
the other day there appeared on the market something 
which so obviously excels the cedar pencil in every 
possible way that the extinction of the latter can 


only be a matter of time. 


The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil is of 
the same size and presents the same appearance as an 
ordinary pencil, the only difference is that the cedar- 
wood is replaced by tightly rolled paper, divided off 
into sections by little round marks down the side of 
the pencil. When the latter wants sharpening, all 
you have to do is to pick up the edge of the paper- 
covering with a pin, or the point of a knife, and un- 
ravel a section of it, until it breaks of itself, by which 
time a fresh piece of lead is exposed, and the pencil 
ready for continued use. The advantages of the 
Blaisdell Pencil are so obvious, that nobody who has 


To 
begin with, it lasts about three times as long as a 


ever seen it will ever use a cedar pencil again. 


cedar pencil, none of the lead being broken in cutting. 
Then the point is always perfectly conical—can’t be 
otherwise: the fingers are not soiled with blacklead 
nor the place littered with chips in sharpening it, 
and the latter operation takes but five seconds to 
accomplish. The Blaisdell Paper Pencil is already 
being sold by many stationers; it costs twopence, 
which makes it much cheaper to use than any penny 
pencil on the market; and the lead is much better 
than any twopenny pencil ever sold. The blue and 
red Blaisdell Pencils (which cost 3d.) are even more 
superior to cedar ones than the black, because ordinary 
coloured pencils are more prone to break in sharpen- 
ing. A set of specimens can be had (post free in the 
United Kingdom) for a shilling from the BLAISDELL 
PAPER PENCIL COMPANY, Limited, 46, Holborn 


Viaduct, London, E.C., on application. 


Fountain Pens and Stylos : 


The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 








Celeris paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. “A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, “ but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket ; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been 
shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on 
the carpet.” 

This used to be true ;, but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up- 
right; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
isa gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

Jt is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. 6d. 


‘“‘ Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 
Westminster Budget. 


The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN;; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 

British Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, PRENOH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum, TWO GUINEAS per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or thee Friatomey 
weekly exchange of Books at the | UNITEin ONE SUBSCRIPTIO 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | and thus lessen the Cost of 
GUINEAS per annum. Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 





A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 


Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30—34, New Oxrorp Sreezt; 241, Brompron Roap 8.W.; 
48, Queen Vicron1 Sreezt, E.C., Lonpon ; and 
at Bartow Arcapg, MANCHESTER. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I RFR K BEC K BA 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 


N K, 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 








The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





CARLYLE (THOMAS), M )NTAIGNE, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS, 


Chiefly Biographical, now first issued in book form, 
with Foreword by 8. R. CROCKETT, and fine Photo- 
vure Frontisp of Sir J. E. Boehm’s bust of 

arlyle. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 

May also be had in bindings similar to those of the 
Library and Ashburton Editi 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION.—75 copies on hand-made 
paper, roya! 8vo, half-vellum, uncut, 15s, net. 


Contents :—Montaigne—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu-- 
Montesquieu — Nelson — Necker— The Netherlands—New- 
foundland—Northumberland—The Pitts, 


SECRET MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. 


Ay WHO NEVER QUITTED HIM for FIFTEEN 
YEARS (Cuartes Doris, one of his Valets). With 
Photogravure Portrait of Napoleon. 8vo, 367 pp., cloth 
extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 





JAMES GOWANS & SON, 
13, High Street, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 


EP P:S Ss 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 








THE 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 
AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 


A HIGH-CLASS PAPER FOR PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, price 1}d. 





Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 
ARTICLES ON CURRENT LITERARY SUBJECTS— 
NoTres AND NEWS REGARDING Booxks—Con- 
TINENTAL NOTES—AMERICAN NOTES—JOTTINGS 
ABOUT LipRARY SALES—REVIEWS OF NEW 
Books AND MAGAZINES—REGULAR LISTS OF 
Books PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA—LEADING FOREIGN PUBLICATiIONS— 
BUSINESSES FOR SALE—SITUATIONS WANTED, 
AND SITUATIONS VACANT—BookKs WANTED TO 
PURCHASE, AND Books FOR SALE—TRADE 
CHANGES. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisements, make the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record a most comprehensive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 





For Firty-two WEEKES, INCLUDING 
PosTAGE* ... — oe = wa & © 

For TWENTY-six WEEKS, INCLUDING 
POSTAGE ... eee pon ‘a a & © 

For THIRTEEN WEEKS, INCLUDING 
POSTAGE ... - eee 2 6 


* The Annual Subscription to America and Foreign 
Countries included in the Postal Union is Eleven 
Shillings. 

N.B.—The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDES 
the large Exporr and EpucaTionAL NuMBERS, 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out-of-print 
Books Wanted column. 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1896. 


Royal 8vo, pp over 220, cloth limp, 5s, net; or 
lf-roan limp, 6s. 6d, net. 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME 


OF THE 


English Catalogue for 1896 


differs from its predecessor in this respect, that it gives the 


FULL TITLE 
With Duplicate, and in many cases Triplicate, Classifi- 
cation under one general alp t, of every book, instead 
of as hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 
The Bulk of the Catalogue is increased by 
over 80 pages, 
whilst the price (5s. net) remains the same. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 

“**The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
importance. There is nothing existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications.” —Daily News. 

“Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”—Athenaum. 

**We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volame.”—Daily Telegraph. 

** ¢The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.” —Scotsman. 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It isin its class the most 
useful of records......The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
record.”—Notes and Queries. 


London : 
3AMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, 
St. Dunstan House, Ketter Lane, Fleat Street, E.C. 





A PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENT 


Of unique interest is given with each 
issue of “THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared this year :— 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON January 2 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY ... a 9 
gE ” 16 
LORD MACAULAY ... _... ve 23 
ROBERT SOUTHEY... ... n 30 
S. T. COLERIDGE February 6 
CHARLES LAMB... ... a 13 
MICHAEL DRAYTON hes es 20 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR ” 27 
SAMUEL PEPYS March 6 
EDMUND WALLER ... _.... = 13 
WILKIE COLLINS ... “ pa 20 
JOHN MILTON a oa 27 
WILLIAM COWPER... April 8 
CHARLES DARWIN... _.... Ps 10 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON es 17 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 24 
FELLOW ... wo ave - 
ANDREW MARVELL o, Le = 
ROBERT BROWNING a an oe 
THOMAS CARLYLE... .. ... o = 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY pe oe & 
CHARLES DICKENS... .. .. 4, 29 





To-day’s Issue. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 





WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN 





Most Recent, crown 8v0, cloth, price 5s., post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. 


** Dr. Maclaren’s new volume will be received with special 
warm ae containing an excellent exposition of the 
Beatitudes. Dr. Maclaren’s work is always full of thought 
and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un- 
failingly fresn.”—British Weekly. 


Uniform with the above, price 5s, each, post free. 


CHRIST'S ‘“‘MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 
“Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.”—Zzpository Times, 
“ Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.” — Methodist Recorder, 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons, 
“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.””—Freeman, 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

“Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power.,’’—AMethodist Recorder, 


THE WEARIED OHRIST, and other 


Sermons, 
“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of 1 . 
and the same direct heart-searehing power which we are 


accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 
Christian World Pulpit. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 


“For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 
an unchetionged position as the prince of pulpit orators...... 
The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and corners of the earth.” —Methodist Times, 


Lennon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anp 22, Furnivat Sreeszr, B.C. 
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ry SSELL “6 COMPAN y 8 CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS, FROM WALTER SCOTT’S LIST, 
ANNOUN cunttat ENTS. an UNIFORM WITH PREVIOUS _—— 1a8UES. 


“The Publishers rightly. claim that 
Royal Academy Pictures, 1897,’* forms the 
MOS PERFECT REPRESENTATION of the 
ACADEMY ever placed within reach of the 
public. Not only is the best work on ex- 
hibition represented, but the SCALE of 
REPRODUCTION is UNIQUE.” 


W.stminster Gazette, May 4, 1897. 
* Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4 now ready 
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REVIEWS. 


THE NOVELIST AND THE APOSTLE. 


A Study of St. Paul. By 8. Baring-Gould. 
(M. A. Isbister & Co.) 


pina the jaded palate of the age such an 

incongruity as the life of an Apostle by 
a popular novelist should be stimulating. If 
it should fail to be so, it will be because the 
book does not fulfil the promise held forth 
by the bizarre association of ideas; not 
because it is not an able and interesting 
book, with certain limitations in its ability 
which might easily be foreseen. Mr. Baring- 
Gould explains in a preface what were his 
intentions in undertaking a life of St. 
Paul. He designed to regard the Apostle 
solely from the standpoint of a novelist 
and man of the world, a man necessarily 
having some acquaintance with the main- 
springs of human character and motive; 
a man, in fact, such as Mr. Baring-Gould 
undeniably is. But, in the first place, he 
cannot keep his limitations. A man is all 
that he thinks and writes, as well as all 
that he does; therefore, Mr. Baring-Gould 
has inevitably to devote a prominent space 
to St. Paul as a thinker, where the special 
advantages which he claims for himself 
avail him nothing. Moreover, he truly 
remarks that St. Paul the man was more 
than St. Paul the man; that he had a 
mystic side, and this mystic side is like the 
hidden side of the moon. In relation to a 
novelist and man of the world, it undeniably 
is. Apparently he feels only the embar- 
rassment to which it puts him in his 
consideration of the man. But in truth it 
is thrice as fatal to him in considering the 
writer. Nor is his aim at all so original as 
he conceives, and as the reader is at first 
disposed to hope. It soon becomes evident 
that Mr. Baring-Gould has read Renan, and 
Renan’s Life of St. Paul, and that we have 
here an attempt to adapt the methods of 
Renan for English readers—as our play- 
wrights adapt the methods of the French 





stage for English audiences—minus the 
infidelity, though witha considerable infusion 
of the naturalism of Renan. Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s announced aim, moreover, is not 
single and dominant enough to unify the 
temper of his book. He has many sides, 
and they so intercross each other as to make 
of his work a very mingled yarn. There is 
Mr. Baring-Gould, the man of the world, and 
much of the book is very man-of-the-worldly; 
there is Mr. Baring-Gould the novelist, and 
not a little of the book smells strong of the 
novelist; there is Mr. Baring-Gould, the 
student of Renan, and we sniff now and 
again a distinct whiff of Renan. Butsucha 
phrase as ‘‘ When I was a curate”’ reminds 
us that there is also Mr. Baring-Gould the 
clergyman of the Church by law established, 
and we are not suffered to forget that we 
must allow for yet another idiosyncrasy. 
When we find the subject of the ‘ Pet- 
rine” claims insisted upon with great 
cleverness and subtlety from the orthodox 
Anglican standpoint; when we find 
the writer rejoicingly strong upon S&t. 
Peter’s wife, and St. Paul’s lady-friends, 
and St. Paul’s alleged marriage with Lydia, 
we are aware of the Anglican clergyman. 
The novelist comes to the front in a certain 
method of filling-in recorded facts with sup- 
sed details. When St. Paul is rescued 
m the Jewish rioters by the Roman 
soldiery, he is represented by the author as 
hois on their shoulders. ‘‘Then the 
Apostle, leaning down to the tribune, said 
in his ear, ‘May I speak?’” Is this a 
assage from an intended historical romance ? 
t has no foundation in fact. The same (we 
cannot but think) cheap manner of impart- 
ing colour by imaginary details is carried 
yet farther in the account of the riot at 
Ephesus. Here it is: 


** Alexander, thrusting, elbowing his way 
through the crowd, scrambled on to the stage, 
signed with his hand that he desired to be 
heard, and gained an audience. But no sooner 
did the mob recognise that he was a Jew than 
their howls broke out again: ‘Great Artemis of 
Ephesus!’ At last, when they had yelled them- 
selves hoarse, a lull ensued, and the magistrates 
seized their opportunity to send forward the 
chief municipal officer, the chancellor, who 
kept the town archives and was treasurer for 
the wealth of the Temple of Artemis. He came 
out from behind ,the side-scenes, and, stepping 
to the front of the stage, ordered silence.” 


Mr. Baring-Gould’s account of the speech 
which followed, adhering for the most part 
to the Biblical language, concludes with 
this even ludicrously incongruous piece of 
modernism: ‘‘Since we are wholly unable 
to give any rational account of this mass 
meeting.” There are some who will admire 
this kind of “‘ picturesqueness.” But there 
is either too much of it in the book or too 
little. If it was to be done at all, it should 
have been a main feature of the style, 
instead of cropping up spasmodically in 
unexpected places. When, again, St. Paul 
retires to Arabia after his conversion, we 
are told that it is possible he retired to an 
Essene community. There is not a fact 
— in support of it. It seems likely 
to the author’s imagination, for reasons he 
gives. That is all. This method of padding 
a history where facts are meagre by “It is 





possible,” and ‘“‘ We may well imagine,” is 
one which cannot be rebuked too strongly. 
The culmination was reached some years 
ago in a French ecclesiastic who gave us a 
Life of the Good Thief (the penitent thief 
crucified with Christ). It only remains 
for someone else to give us a “ Life of 
Balaam’s Ass,” and the historical imagina- 
tion will have reached its climax as a book- 
making faculty. Connected with this, but 
also with a savour of Renan, is Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s way of emulating Falstaff’s evolution 
of men in buckram. For instance, we have 
the moderate and unimpeachable statement 
that Christian writers have admitted certain 
grave disorders as having happened some- 
times at the Agapes of the ony Christians. 
But on the next page these certain grave 
disorders have swelled into “orgies.” It 
looks as though his own moderation were 
every now and again pricked in the flanks 
by a resolve prepense to be original and 
tradition-breaking, to go as near the example 
of the French iconoclast as his reputable 
English orthodoxy would allow. 

But we have done with seep of holes. 
This book is an interesting and valuable 

rformance none the less. St. Paul’s 
journeys are made vivid to us by skilfully 
realised descriptions of the countries and 
places through which he passed. Only once, 
in the author’s desire to introduce modern 
vivacity, does he fall into such a slip as where 
he describes Corinth resounding with the 
voices of singers ‘‘ running up and down the 
chromatic scales,” as they no doubt would 
have done, only that chromatic scales were not 
then invented. Very felicitously he sets 
before us the way in which circumstances 
gradually forced on St. Paul the apostolate 
of the Gentiles. He does not repeat tke 
common error of supposing that a great 
man sees his objective from the beginning, 
and that all his actions are dictated by a 
constant regard for it. In one respect, 
however, he ascribes a set and far-sighted 
plan to St. Paul; and his suggestion is at 
any rate original and valuable, He believes 
that the Apostle had conceived the design 
of stringing a set of Christian communities 
along the great trade-route between Syria 
and Rome, which ran through Southern 
Asia Minor. This, at any rate, he points 
out, is what the Apostle effected. Derbe, 
Lystra, Antioch, Colosse, Laodicea, Ephesus, 
Corinth, and the communities established 
along the Egnatian road, followed this 
route, and secured the great highway for 
Christianity. Very clearly, also, he shows 
us the special nature of the difficulties with 
which St. Paul had to contend. He enters 
thoroughly into the standpoint of the 
orthodox Jews and Judaising Christians who 
formed his adversaries. This is not sur- 
prising. Their standpoint was that of a 
man of the world, and a man of the 
world Mr. Baring-Gould proclaims him- 
self. Indeed, one feels that had he lived in 
the Apostolic era he would infallibly have 
regarded the Apostle as an imprudent fanatic. 
But there is room for all diversities of 
temper; and we can be thankful for the 
disposition which enables Mr. Baring-Gould 
to put with such sympathetic insight the case 
of Ren whom others—wise after the event— 
represent as stupid or purely malicious, 
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Nor is he less successful in doing justice to 
the wisdom and forbearance of St. Peter and 
the other Apostles at Jerusalem, which 
allowed full scope to the fiery Paul, without 
disconcerting their own more centralised 
designs. He shows, we think truly, the 
vast importance at the outset of having a 
central body such as the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem, influencing the Jews through their 
metropolitan synagogue, and sending forth, 
as from a heart, a constant pulsation of 
Christian influence to all the peripheral 
Jewish communities. Owing to their wise 
action in regard to St. Paul and the work 
among the Gentiles, this did not interfere 
with the extension of the Christian body 
at its peripheries. Again, Mr. Baring- 
Gould deen that St. Paul did not, except 
at Athens, preach to the heathen directly. 
He acted through the local Jewish com- 
munity in each place he visited. 

St. Paul the man is Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
declared object of study. He presents us 
with a sufficiently vivid picture, in which 
he has thought for himself to an extent 
even aggressive. But because of this very 
determination to be original, to break 
through traditional modes of view, we 
doubt whether he quite knows the im- 
pression he creates. It is not exactly a 
pleasant impression—speaking for ourselves. 
This St. Paul of Mr. Baring-Gould’s is 
zealous, self-devoted, absorbed in one idea— 
the propagation of the Gospel among the 
Gentiles; much-enduring, persuasive, patient 
with neophytes and submissive disciples; 
but masterful, overbearing, hot-tempered, 
impatient of opposition, ready to quarrel 
with all who thwart his will in the slightest 
degree, harsh and unconciliatory to all 
who do not see as he sees; a man more for 
respect and fear than love ; having, moreover, 
a kind of pious penchant towards women, 
ripening on one occasion into a love-affair, 
and on another leading him to let a girl go 
about with him in man’s clothes. It na. 
seem that this is not the author’s own view. 
In the close of his book he observes : 


“It is the humanity of Paul that meets us 
and makes us cling to, listen to, and love him. 
In his wonderful epistles he had a word for 
everyone in all times—a word that went deep 
into every heart, met every experience, com- 
forted in every sorrow, cheered in every dis- 
couragement, that braced every tired soul.” 


This comes upon the reader as a surprise. 
One is forced to the conclusion that Mr. 
Baring-Gould (after a manner very familiar 
to critics) in his desire to protest against 
and make his points against the routine 
view, has neglected to emphasise the points 
in which he agrees with the routine view; 
determined not to paint the Apostle smug 
and smooth, he has unconsciously turned out 
a portrait in which chiefly the unpleasant 
lines are marked, It remains that, having 
given us a study of St. Paul, he should give 
us an historical novel on St. Paul. We 
think he would develop his negative more 
according to his intention. 

Many points in a book necessarily full of 
matter for controversy we have unavoidably 
omitted. Yet one point we must touch. 
Mr. Baring-Gould has been compelled to 
deal with St. Paul the thinker, and here his 





limitations become marked. The man of the 
world and the novelist, even with the clergy- 
man superadded, do not form a ‘combination 
adequate for this portion of the task. The 
good-natured scorn with which he condemns 
the Apostle or sets him to rights, the air of 
‘“‘ Hannibal, sir, was a very pretty fellow in 
his day,” remind us of the superior Britisher 
in foreign parts. The tendency which pro- 
duces the “damned nigger” attitude is a 
little too manifest, accentuated, it may be, by 
a wish to be daring and original. St. 
Paul’s method, he says, is Oriental, net 
Occidental. Most true. What was needed, 
then, was for Mr. Baring-Gould to have 
entered sympathetically into the Oriental 
mode of thought and interpreted it, or else 
to have left this side of St. Paul alone as be- 
yond his view. 

But who says “ Oriental,” says confused 
and puerile, according to Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s idea, says ‘damned nigger ”’ in fact, 
though in a polished and cultivated way. 
He criticises the intellectual side of the 
Epistles from the standpoint of Western 
dialectics, regardless of his own admission, 
which is the very sign-post to those who 
would study St. Paul the thinker. His 
typical Western mind has no capacity to 
follow the Eastern mind. In one important 
case, as a result, he quite misses St. Paul’s 
meaning—following a throng of Western 
critics in doing so. But for the most part 
he simply misunderstands the Apostle’s 
aims and methods. He looks for dialectical 
proof, after the Western fashion, where the 
Apostle intends exposition and illustration. 
He finds St. Paul adopting the “ textual 
method,” and thinks that it must mean the 
reasoned proof from Scripture which it would 
mean in European controversy. Whereas 
it is an attempt to illustrate and develop 
the “lie” (so to speak) of the Apostle’s 
position, from a mystical standpoint, by 
means of images and parallels from Scrip- 
ture mystically interpreted. 

This mystical use of Scripture was a 
thing universally accepted in St. Paul’s day, 
based on certain defined principles, and 
handed down to the early Christian Church ; 
from which it long survived in the Roman 
Church, and has, of late, begun to show 
a curious revival in modern sects which 
Mr. Baring-Gould has not, we should 
think, studied. The whole, method, as is 
characteristic of the East and inherent in 
the mysticism beloved of the East, is 
poetical rather than dialectic. Indeed, the 
profoundest admirer of St. Paul as a thinker 
that we ever met was a distinguished modern 

oet. 

x On this aspect of St. Paul Mr. Baring- 
Gould is an unsafe guide; though we 
admire his boldness in saying so out- 
spokenly what most Englishmen, it is likely, 
have thought about these subtle, difficult, 
and most un-English utterances. But, on 
the whole, he has written an interesting, 
picturesque book, in which he has thought 
for himself, often with very suggestive 
results. The value of the book, we may 
add, is increased by two clear maps of 
St. Paul’s journeys, and by a complete 
index. 





PROF. GARDINER ON CROMWELL. 


Cromwell's Place in History. By Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner. (Longmans.) 


Tue historian and the biographer have been 
busy during the last few years with the 
name of Oliver Cromwell. Prof. Gardiner’s 
slim little volume is a notable addition to 
the growing literature of a stirring subject. 
It is interesting also as the firstfruits of that 
curious monument of human vanity, the 
Ford Lectureship of English History at 
Oxford. In the autumn of 1896 f. 
Gardiner gave half-a-dozen lectures upon 
that foundation, and although they were 
delivered without manuscript, he has been 
enabled, through notes kindly put at his 
disposal by two girl students, to recast the 
argument of his discourse in book form. 
It need hardly be said that Prof. Gardiner is 
the greatest living authority upon the period 
of which he treats, and his deliberate judg- 
ment of Cromwell comes accordingly with 
great —— and significance. Of Cromwell, 
the member of Parliament, the captain of 
horse and the tactician, he has indeed 
already dwelt in detail in the volumes of his 
History of the Civil War; with Cromwell the 
statesman and the dictator he has still to 
grapple in the same thorough and exhaustive 
manner. In the present sketch he fore- 
shadows conclusions and appreciations which 
he will hereafter find opportunity to develope 
and support in a more substantial way. 
What Prof. Gardiner has now to say of 
the Cromwell of the Protestorate comes 
roughly to this, that in the end the reasoned 
verdict of history can only jump with the 
less judicious estimate of the — 
imagination. The ordinary man thinks of 
Cromwell as the strong, often the somewhat 
lawless and uncompromising man of his 
hands. He was the victor of Marston Moor 
and Naseby and Worcester. He was the 
executioner of Charles. He held down 
Scotland and Ireland, not without brutality. 
He turned the Rump out of the doors of 
Westminster Hall. He gave the English 
arms a prestige by land and-sea. And in 
effect, says Prof. Gardiner, this is about 
what he did do. In these “ swift decisive 
hammer-strokes” his effectiveness lay. They 
were mostly negative in character and inten- 
tion, emphatic Nays: 


‘Hostile armies were not allowed to be 
victorious. Kings were not allowed to wield 
absolute power in — of the conditions 
of the time or the wishes of their subjects. 
Parliaments were not allowed to disregard 
public opinion. Irishmen were not allowed to 
establish a government hostile to England. 
Foreign Powers were not allowed to disregard 
the force of England.” 


But Cromwell was not always negative, nor 
always, it must be added, swift and decisive ; 
it was laid upon him to build up, to con- 
struct, as well as to destroy and to forbid. 
And about this statesmanlike task he set 
himself with a deliberation, a hesitation that 
forms a curious contrast to his swashing 
blow in the hours of action. He had great, 
and, as it proved, insuperable difficulties to 
contend with. Professor Gardiner is not of 
one mind with those who think that with 
twenty more years of rule Cromwell would 
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have succeeded in establishing his ideas per- 
manently in England. There were seeds of 
disaster inherent in the — Cromwell’s 
authority rested on an armed force, and the 
English antagonism to armed authority he 
never did live, and never could have lived, 
down. Moreover, troops which had won 


their laurels against their own countrymen 
were personally unpopular, and no amount 
of successes ab could give them 


popularity. Again, the rule of the Com- 
monwealth was irrevocably bound up with 
Puritanism, and Puritanism, admirable as 
an engine of revolt, was not fitted perman- 
ently to direct the destinies of a growing, an 
expansive people. The divine right of the 
congregation, like the divine right of the 
king, was a principle incompatible with 
liberty ; it could never become comprehen- 
sive. Prof. Gardiner concludes by pointing 
out that although Cromwell failed for the 
time in establishing his ideas, they were 
not, for this, condemned to perpetual in- 
fertility; one by one, they have returned, 
and have been taken up, under happier 
auspices, into the frame-work of the 
national life. 

Prof. Gardiner has the reputation of 
a fluent and lucid lecturer; but we could 
wish that he would condescend to put his 
admirable subject-matter before us with a 
little more graciousness of expression. It 
is not really necessary, because you are 
learned to the finger-tips, to refrain from all 
attempt to throw your learning into inviting 
and picturesque form. And the career of 
Cromwell admits, nay, surely claims, an 
artistic treatment which Prof. Gardiner is 
careless to render it. It has its vivid con- 
trasts, its electric moments. Prof. Gardiner, 
indeed, is careful to lay down in the be- 
ginning that not the biography of Cromwell, 
but his relation to the political and ecclesi- 
astical movements of his time, is the theme 
before him. But surely this antithesis 
biography and politics, the inner life of 
character and the outer life of action, is 
a false and exploded one. They are in- 
separable, interacting in a thousand ways. 
And the one may fairly yield some of its 
glamour to light up the sober abstractions 
of the other. Prof. Gardiner diversifies 
with one good story his account of the 
curious relations of friendship between the 
Puritan Cromwell and Catholic Spain. 


“The explanation is, after all, not far to 
seek, It is said that when, in the present 
century, Marshal Narvaez was on his deathbed, 
his confessor urged him, as in duty bound, to 
forgive his enemies. ‘ Enemies,’ answered the 
dying man, ‘I have none.’ ‘ No,’ he continued, 
when the priest had expressed astonishment, 
‘I have shot them all.’ Even so Spain, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, had no 
— to persecute. She had burnt them 


Prof. Gardiner’s book is not—it does not 
profess to be—a complete or adequate 
account of Cromwell; but it is a luminous 
and masterly contribution to the final 
summing-up of one whom he believes to 
have been “in the world of action what 
Shakespeare was in the world of thought, 
the greatest, because the most typical, 
‘Englishman of all time.” 





THE HOUSE. 


The Inner Life of the House of Commons— 
1860-1870. By William White. Edited, 
with a Preface, by Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue two volumes of this book give us in 
diary form a keenly observed picture of the 
House of Commons in the fifteen years 
which ended with the clash of arms between 
France and Germany. Mr. White, who 
died in 1882, was the doorkeeper of the 
House. Himself a good speaker, and a 
student of human nature and of literature, 
he could not but find in the progress of 
each Session a drama of men and forces 
well worth his study. He wrote down his 
impressions, and they appeared as a series 
of articles in the Jllustrated Times and 
the Illustrated London News. There has 
been no unwise attempt to edit the 
sketches into less journalistic shape. The 
picture is printed, so to speak, from the 
original plates, and is the more con- 
vincing on that account. But, indeed, 
Mr. White’s clear, serviceable style, and 
the significance of the scenes which he 
describes, are sufficient to lift his book to 
the level which his son claims for it—that 
of ‘‘a real contribution to the history of the 
times.” 

It is more than that; it is a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of personal 
dynamics in the contest of life. Here are 
success and failure in the making. The 
success is not always to be envied or the 
failure to be pitied, but these considerations 
only deepen the lessons of the book. As a 
record also of the great moments of a great 
assembly—and what makes better reading ? 
—Mr. White’s papers have a living interest. 
They contain a great deal of sound criticism 
of oratory. They preserve the personal 
traits of many remarkable men in bright, 
delicate descriptions. Nor is the play 
unworthy of a fine critic. The years covered 
by these volumes were great years; they 
were the years in which Palmerston, Disraeli, 
Bright, Cobden, John Stuart Mill, and 
Bulwer-Lytton occupied the seats of the 
mighty; and they were the years in which 
Sir William (then Mr.) Harcourt, and the 
Duke of Devonshire, then Lord Spencer 
Cavendish, delivered their maiden speeches. 
The hurly-burly of politics which these 
names recall may be conveniently evaded. 
Mr. White’s is a book to which it is per- 
missible to apply a selective method of 
review; and it will be neither unfair nor 
inappropriate to limit our attention to the 
careers of those literary men who were in 
Parliament in Mr. White’s time and whose 
careers were narrowly observed both by him 
and by Mr. Justin McCarthy, whose supple- 
mentary recollections are of great interest. 

It happens that Mr. White has drawn no 
member of these mid-Victorian Parliaments 
more lovingly than him whom he delights 
to call Sir Edward George Earle Lytton, 
Bulwer-Lytton. We meet the author of 
Pelham wandering about the lobbies in 
April, 1856, in his stooping, abstracted way, 
this hat on the back of his head, his hands 
thrust into his trouser pockets, and his eyes 
cast downwards—looking for all the world 





as if he fancied that he had lost something 
and was searching on the ground and feel- 
ing for it in his pockets at the same time.” 
At this time Sir Edward’s remarkable 
appearance was acceniuated by his complete 
neglect of the hair on his face.. It spread 
and waved over his features, hiding them, 
and producing ‘‘ probably the most astonish- 
ing human face in the world.” Later, Sir 
Edward took kindlily to the scissors, and his 
features were discovered to be quite good. 
It was in his period of trimness and office 
(as Colonial Secretary) that Sir Edward rose 
to deliver his speech on the abortive Reform 
Bill introduced by Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli in 1859. This was a great speech, 
and when Sir Edward sat down ‘the cheer- 
ing was beyond everything that we ever 
heard in the House or indeed elsewhere.” 
A pleasant note in Mr. White’s book is the 
vividness with which he recalls the gales of 
cheering and laughter that he weathered. 
On this occasion “ it was literally a tempest 
of applause . . . . rendered more effective 
by the members rising just then to go to 
dinner, and cheering as they rose.” But 
Mr. White tones down the picture with the 
statement that the orator could not be 
properly heard in the Gallery, and he 
illustrates his criticism thus : 


‘‘On looking over Sir Edward’s speech as 
reported in the Times, we find the following 
, than which few things finer have been 
uttered in the course of the debate: ‘The 
popular voice is like the grave; it cries Give, 
give! but like the grave, it never returns what 
it receives.’ , Well, the condition in which this 
remark came up to us was something like this : 
‘The popular yah! is like the grah! it cried 
yah! yah! but like the grah! it never returns.’ 
At the close of the sentence Sir Edward dropped 
his head so low that the last word or two 
went under the table.” 


Kinglake—“‘ EKothen” Kinglake—entered 
Parliament in 1857. Mr. White writes him 
down a failure. His first speech was a 
breakdown, and another ‘completely wearied 
the House.” Mr. McCarthy, however, 
declares his matter to have been excellent, 
but he had a wretchedly feeble voice and 
poor articulation. Mr. McCarthy has a good 
story about these defects. In a debate on 
foreign policy, which took place early in the 
sixties, Kinglake made a speech, but, as 
usual, it was smothered on his lips. A 
really fine peroration was simply thrown 
away. However, Sir Robert Peel, who had 
been able to hear it, was loth that it should 
be wasted. He had the bright idea to ask 
Kinglake to allow him to use his peroration 
as the concluding portion of a speech he was 
himself to deliver. Kinglake was sweetly 
willing, and Sir Robert, speaking on the 
following night, “‘ brought the House down 
with the sentences which, delivered by their 
real author the night before, had fallen dead 
upon the audience.” 

Another literary man, Samuel Warren, 
the author of Zen Thousand a Year, is dis- 
missed by Mr. White as “‘a good fellow, 
nevertheless, and clever too,” the neverthe- 
less referring to a previous account of 
Warren’s general ineffectiveness in the 
House. 

“Tom Brown” Hughes, as members 
called him, did better in his representa- 
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tion of Lambeth. This might have been 
expected in a man whose literary work was, 
after all, rather instrumental in his career 
than essential to it. Mr. White admired 
the temerity of Hughes in his “ tilt at the 
great railway interest.” 


‘Mr. Hughes might as well attempt to over- 
throw the great pyramid of Gizeh with his 
puny lance as to move this compacted, formid- 
able, we had almost said omnipotent, railway 
interest. Like the Leviathan of Job, ‘ Darts 
it counteth as stubble. It laughs at the 
shaking of the spear.’ Generous, kindly, 
impulsive, sanguine, is Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
but let him not attempt the impossible.” 


Mr. White’s general belief seems to be 
that literary men are ineffective in Parlia- 
ment. He pooh-poohs their literary aspira- 
tions more than once, and this despite the 
fact that Disraeli and Lytton loom so 
magnificently on his canvas. But with the 
data before us which the present and recent 
Parliaments supply, it is to-day hard to 
generalise on the performances of literary 
men in the House other than favourably. 

The case of John Stuart Mill stands some- 
what apart in Mr. White’s pages, and we 
cannot do better than quote the spirited 


passage, long though it be, in which Mill 
first — On February 24, 1856, 
Mr. ite wrote : 


‘““Mr. John Stuart Mill has not failed, nor 
ean he fail. To ascertain whether a man is a 
failure we must ascertain what he aims at. 
Mr. Mill never thought to startle and dazzle 
the House by his oratory as Disraeli did when 
he first rose to speak. Mr. Mill has no 
oratorical gifts, and he knows it; nor can he 
be called a rhetorician. He is a close reasoner, 
and addresses himself directly to our reasoning 
ee and though he has great command of 
anguage, as all his hearers know, he never 
condescends to deck out his arguments in 
rhetorical finery to catch applause. ... Mr. 
Mill did not succeed as an orator; but then he 
did not attempt oratory. He did not excite a 
furore of cheering; but then he neither ex- 
pected nor wished for applause. Mr. Mill, 
we should say, cares very little for applause. 
Rapturous cheering, such as that which Mr. 
Horsman and Mr. Lowe can evoke, would, we 
venture to think, be an offence to Mr. Mill. He 
would perhaps ask with the old Roman orator, 
‘What foolish thing have I said that these 
people applaud?’ And, indeed, we ourselves 
have, after long experience, come to think that 
applause in the House of Commons is often 
uproarious in proportion to the foolishness of 
the sentiment which calls itforth. Deep atten- 
tion, broken only by significant murmurs, is, to 
our mind, far more complimentary to a speaker 
than fierce and uproarious applause. What 
Mr. Mill intended to do was to reason calmly 
with his opponents, and this he succeeded in 
doing.” 


Mr. McCarthy heartily endorses this view 
of Mill’s Parliamentary performances, and 
says : ‘‘ Many of his phrases still vibrate in 
the memory of the House, and are quoted 
again and again by people who have 
forgotten to whom the phrases owe their 
authorship.” 

Mr. Disraeli appears in these pages as a 
politician only ; even the incidental mention 
of his novels here and there leaves us pre- 
occupied with the romance he brought to 
politics, not with the politics he brought to 
romance, 





THOMAS WAKLEY. 


The Life and Times of Thomas Wakley, 
Founder and First Editor of the ‘* Lancet.” 
By 8. Squire Sprigge. (Longmans.) 


Ir is difficult to transport oneself back to 
the time, recent as it may be chronologically, 
when the medical profession was tyrannised 
over by a corrupt, greedy, and unscrupulous 
corporation, sodden with ignorance and 
addicted to nepotism in its fullest form. 
The life of Wakley, the founder of the 
LIancet, takes us back to that time, and is 
interesting chiefly from the vigorous conflict 
which went on for so many years between 
that reformer and the heads of the old 
system. The story of how Wakley was led 
into this track is curious. Trained himself 
in one of the hospitals, and under one of 
the great surgeons whom he afterwards 
attacked with such success, he had settled 
down as a prosperous practitioner in Argyll- 
street, when the Cato-street gang of con- 
spirators were brought to trial and executed. 
The heads of the defunct criminals were 
condemned to be severed from their bodies, 
and from the skill with which this brutal 
act was performed rumour got about that a 
medical man had allowed himself to be 
employed. Mr. Sprigge establishes the real 
identity of the operator, but is unable to 
explain precisely how suspicion fell upon 
the innocent Wakley, or who were the 
erpetrators of the terrible outrage upon 

im, when his house was burnt down and 
he himself was stabbed and left for dead. 
An unfortunate lawsuit against the in- 
surance office which covered his loss sur- 
rounded the affair with a halo of slander, 
and Wakley emerged from the trial with 
fury and bitterness in his heart. The first 
object of his reforming zeal was his own 
profession. He started the Lancet, which, 
owing in some degree to a plentiful crop of 
libel actions and suits to restrain, soon 
acquired as wide a circulation as it did 
notoriety. The hospitals in those days 
were a hotbed of abuses. People who 
raise complaints now on the slenderest 
provocation, and often enough on none, 
can have no idea of what went on in 
hospitals under the benevolent rule of 
the great surgeons who lectured while 
their less intelligent nephews hacked at the 
patients committed to their care. Wakley’s 
outspoken comments on each bad case of 
malpraxis that came to his ears—and very 
few did not—soon caused him to be excluded 
from all the leading hospitals. But the 
Lancet was well served by a body of staunch 
volunteers, who sympathised with its objects, 
and reported for its columns. Often enough 
the attacks were scurrilous, for no epithet 
was _— on either side, and Wakley lost 
as well as won his actions; but the cause 
prospered in the main, and at last the Lancet 
came to grips with the chief offender in all 
this evil—the College of Surgeons itself. 
One of his principal grievances arose out of 
a by-law just passed, making it compulsory 
for medical students to attend the lectures 
of certain hospital officials. 


** The hospital surgeons were also the authori- 
ties at the College of Surgeons—that is,they were 
the men who decided that the lectures of certain 





gentlemen should be compulsory for all medical 
students. The compulsory lectures were de- 
livered by themselves, their relatives, or their 
apprentices. It was this corrupt arrangement 
against which Wakley worked.” 


We have not space to follow the warfare 
into all its ramifications, and can but stop 
in passing to mention two salient episodes : 
the violent attack on Wakley’s person, 
which was instigated by the Council, and 
the reformer’s heroic but futile attempt to 
found a rival institution free from the taint 
of chartered impunity. 

One result of Wakley’s experience through- 
out this campaign was the conviction that no 
reform yang be driven home except by force 
from a higher vantage ground, and with 
characteristic impetuosity he flung himself 
into politics. Twice he stood for Finsbury, 
and at the third effort was successful. The 
House expected a firebrand, but found in 
him, to the general suprise, a moderate and 
tactful advocate for such reforms as came 
within his scope. His biographer has taken 
the pains to rake out their details from 
oblivion, but we need not follow him. It is 
interesting, however, to note that he cham- 
pioned the abolition of the newspaper tax and 
earned the glory of promiscuous lampoons 
for a contemptuous attack upon writers of 
poetry. His real chance came with the 
appointment of a commission to inquire into 
the alleged abuses of the medical profession, 
and his biographer does full justice to the 
feelings of satisfaction with which he heckled 
his old antagonists the hospital surgeons and 
lecturers. 

The joint occupations of a fighting editor 
and a laborious M.P. might well have 
satisfied a less thorough-going man than 
Wakley, but there was a third field of ripe 
abuses in which he desired to reap. e 
post of coroner in those days (1830-40) was 
usually held by men of little competence in 
ordinary affairs and no medical knowledge 
whatever. As a consequence there were 
frequent miscarriages of justice and sup- 
pressions of guilt. Wakley for a long time 
collected such cases in the Lancet, but was 
finally driven to put his preaching into force 
by standing for the coronership of West 
Middlesex. His strenuous methods were 
ill-appreciated, and for a time were the 
object of much misrepresentation. An 
inquiry into them, however, revealed the 
true nature of his reforms, and Wakley 
became a “strong” coroner. He rose to 
his zenith in the part over the pitiful case 
of a soldier who was flogged to death at 
Hounslow Barracks under the system which 
used to prevail. Flogging in the army was 
an old grievance with Takley, and he had 
to run the gauntlet of endless accusations 
of bias. In spite of these he stood to his 
guns, and had the satisfaction of starting a 
movement which led to the abolition of this 


degrading practice. 


‘* Great modifications were almost imme- 
diately introduced into this method of punish- 
ment. So great that when, in 1881, the Army 
Act formally abolished the practice, few knew 
ae it was still sanctioned by the law of the 
and.” 


The case has an additional interest from 
the fact that it brought forward Erasmus 
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Wilson, then a young man of thirty-seven, 
who successfully controverted the necropsy 
undertaken by the army surgeons who 
re upon the fatality. 

r. = e records two other remarkable 
cases which came under Wakley as a 
coroner, and in which his strong personality 
played a decisive part. One was the suicide 
of Mr. Sadleir, M.P., whose sensational 
frauds and rted escape to the Continent 
formed a theme for Miss Braddon’s novel, 
The Trail of the Serpent. The other case 
was remarkable only for the fact that 
Charles Dickens sat on the jury and has 
recorded it with a characteristic mixture of 
humour and pathos. His tribute to Wakley’s 
humaneness and impartiality, written after 
Wakley’s death, is as strong a testimony as 
such a man could need. 

Wakley’s death, it need hardly be men- 
tioned, came by overwork. Such men 
always die in harness. To the last he was 
conducting all his multifarious duties at 
once, and on the day of his first collapse 
had attended no fewer than seven inquests 
without taking food, and had wound up the 
day by an arduous evening in the House. 
He left this to attend to the Lancet, but was 
picked up on the pavement in a dead faint. 
An accident incurred during his convales- 
cence did the rest, and Wakley died on 
May 16, 1862, at the age of sixty-seven. 
His biography is one that should certainly 
have been written, though the personalities 
in which he was involved all his life made 
earlier publication inadvisable. For the 
way in which Mr. Sprigge has carried out 
his work we have Fittle but praise. It is 
well written, simple, and graphic. The 
minuteness of detail with which every 
episode is garnished becomes rather trying 
to the reader, for whom the facts themselves 
are obsolete, and we feel that Wakley’s 
part in them might have been made clear 
with less. Still, it is easy to err on the 
other side, and Mr. Sprigge’s narrative was 
doubtless shaped by the serial form in 
which it first appeared within the pages of 
Wakley’s own organ, the Lancet. 


THE MAKERS OF THE MACEDONIAN 


EMPIRE. 
Philip and Alexander of Macedon. By David 
G. Hogarth. (John Murray.) 


Ir is certain that we ought to feel more 
interest in Alexander’s history than any 
other nation ; for we alone among European 
— have followed in his footsteps, have 
made waras he did on the savage tribes of 
Afghanistan, Beluchistan, and Chitral, and 
have subdued Scinde and the Punjab. Yet 
the number of eminent English writers who 
have told the story of his conquests is 
markedly small, nor have their efforts 
always added much to the world’s know- 
ledge. Grote, whose authority in such 
matters was for long supreme in England, 
has persistently minieiood the genius of the 
Macedonian kings—-apparently use they 
were men of action instead of aero = | 
‘“‘hands” of the Manchester type. Prof. 
Mahaffy has, indeed, done them more 





justice, but has dealt with them very 
slightly, having preferred to reserve him- 
self for Alexander’s successors. Hence, 
when we first heard of Mr. Hogarth’s enter- 
mg we hoped that he, a scholar who in 
is capacity as explorer has been over a 
great part of the ground covered by Alex- 
ander’s armies, was about to give us what 
should hereafter be the classic work on the 
Macedonian Empire. But a glance at his 
title-page destroyed these patriotic hopes. 
There he confesses only to ‘‘ Two Essays in 
Biography,” and the exhaustive history is 
still to be written. Let us hope he will 
become more ambitious as time goes on. 
After this preliminary grumble, it may be 
said that Mr. Hogarth’s essay on Philip is a 
very creditable piece of work. The first 
maker of Macedon has been so overshadowed 
by his glorious son that, in Mr. Hogarth’s 
words, he ‘hardly lives outside the world of 
scholars.” Yet it was plainly no ordinary 
man who in the space of a short life—he was 
only forty-six when he died—enlarged the 
frontiers of a Macedonia hardly bigger than 
Ireland until he held the whole of modern 
Greece, Bulgaria and Roumelia, with the 
greater part of Roumania and European 
Turkey, in the hollow of hishand. Howhe 
did this, working ‘‘ by fraud when possible, 
but always by force at the last,” Mr. Hogarth 
tells very clearly and well, and, when he 
has brought his hero down to the fatal 
marriage feast of the Epirote prince, there 
to perish “‘at the whisper of a woman and 


by the hand of an androgyne,” there is very: 


little left to be said. Nor does his estimate 
of Philip’s character command our confidence 
less than his history. Without adopting 
the extreme views of Droysen and Holm 
as to the date and extent of Philip’s designs, 
he tells us that 


‘“*Philip’s claim to rank among great creative 
statesmen is not that he foreknew all the 
results of his action, but that he seized in their 
inception and directed successive developments. 
Both his ideal, and his knowledge of the means 
to attain it, grew with the, growth of events. 
If, in 358, it did not rise above the consolida- 
tion of the military strength of Macedonia, 
and chance in the main made him the creator 
of Macedonian political unity, it is [not ?] very 
certain that he had come to be possessed by 
a clear conception even of the unification of all 
Hellas, when he spent his last two years in 
enlisting the Greeks for common service with 
Macedonians in a great war.” 


That he never intended to enslave Greece, 
as the Athenian orators asserted, but to be 
her captain and leader in the great revenge 
against Persia which he was plotting at the 
moment of his death, Mr. Hogarth has no 
doubt. He probably is right, too, as to the 
almost passionate desire which Philip evinced 
throughout his life to obtain the good word 
of Athens—a fact which the eloquence of 
Demosthenes has led earlier historians to 
blink. For his military genius Mr. Hogarth 
has less to say; but, when we consider that 
the weapon which Alexander afterwards 
wielded was really forged by Philip, and 
that only before Byzantium did he meet 
with a serious reverse, it seems to have been 
inferior only to his son’s. 

Mr. Hogarth is less happy in dealing with 
the character cf Alexander, perhaps, because 
he has not fully made up his mind in 





regard to it. In the earlier part of his 
essay he credits him with perfections which 
have never at one time graced any human 
being, save in the imagination of a school- 
girl. Wise, prudent, chivalrous, continent, 
brave, it is difficult to recognise in Mr. 
Hogarth’s fairy prince the furious reveller 
who slew his foster-brother in a drunken 
brawl, and owed his own death to the undue 
prolongation of an orgy. The eulogist him- 
self seems to feel the inconsistency, but his 
way of accounting for it is an extraordinary 
one. 

‘‘His many hurts,” he says, “had not been 
suffered for nothing—the stroke on the neck 
and head in the Balkans, the fever at Tarsus, 
the stab in the thigh at Issus, the almost fatal 
bolt-wound at Gaza. Every change in such a 
character as Alexander’s makes for intensifica- 
tion; insensibility to pain becomes positive 
cruelty, impetuosity grows to foolhardiness, 
and diplomacy to deceit. ... The cool de- 
liberator of Arbela is become the almost suicide 
of Mooltan... .” 

But this, as Mr. Hogarth must see on 
reflection, comes very near nonsense. A 
blow on the head may sometimes cause 
insanity, but that is plainly not the im- 
pression which he intends to convey. 
For he tells us in actually the next 
passage to the one quoted that Alexander’s 
mental force was not abated, and later, after 
defending him with much skill from the 
charge of insanity, he asserts that he “‘ was 
never in fuller possession of bodily and 
mental vigour than in his last two years.” 
He must therefore mean, if he means any- 
thing, that Alexander allowed the pain of 
his many ailments to goad him to fury, 
which is quite inconsistent with everything 
he has before said as to the strength of his 
character. With regard to his deliberate- 
ness at Arbela, he again contradicts himself, 
for he tells, with some dramatic force, 
Quintus Curtius’ story how Alexander led 
the pursuit after that battle with such im- 
petuosity and with so few attendants that 
the flying Persians turned ys oe him in the 
night, and did not resume their flight until 
he had killed three with his own hand. A 
likelier explanation of the violence shown 
by Alexander on that and other occasions is 
that, like Nicholson, Hodson, and many 
other heaven-born leaders of men, he had a 
Berserk or wild-beast vein in him, which, 
although generally kept concealed by his 
iron will, was yet apt to show itself under 
extreme provocation and in certain circum- 
stances. 

This, however, is almost the only serious 
fault that we have to find with Mr. Hogarth. 
His account of Alexander’s doings in India, 
of his plans for the conquest of the world— 
not half so unreasonable as they seem if the 
erroneous geography of the age be taken 
into consideration—and of the supreme 
effect which his work had in paving the way 
for the Roman Empire, are alike excellent, 
and the book in these respects Ba be 
un ingly praised. But Mr. Hogarth 
airy = fo rid himself of his re arte 
after fine writing and bizarre verbal effects. 
“ Aggressed ” and “ Hellenisticism”’ are not 
pretty words, and such expressions as ‘‘ more 
than conqueror” and “erecting his tiara” 
have anoddsound. The book contains many 
portraits, a good map, and a sufficient index, 
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FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 





The Yellow Book. April, 1897. (John 
Lane.) 
HE contents of the new number of 


the Yellow Book are more diversified 

| than distinguished. Mr. Sidney Benson 

Thorpe’s story, ‘An Immortal,” is sad and 

squalid enough, but very well done; Miss 

Evelyn Sharp’s variant of Mr. Aldrich’s 

Marjorie Daw is clever, although lacking 

in lightness; Mr. Harland has another 

bright comedy in porcelain, as his very 
unreal studies in raillery might be called ; 
and Mrs. Cunningham Grahame’s treatment 
of an old legend is interesting. Among the 
essayists we like best Mr. Le Gallienne on 

Beauty. Mr. Francis Watt offers two ex- 

amples of turpitude, or, as Mr. Charles 

Whibley would call it, scoundrelism. Mr. 

J. M. Robertson criticises Mr. Meredith with 

more outspokenness than that great writer 

is accustomed to, and Mr. R. V. Risley 
meditates somewhat jerkily upon Forgetful- 
ness. The poets include Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
who might be more simple—the word 

‘** Rose,” for instance, has for Mr. Yeats 

many meanings that are strange to the non- 

= mind, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, Mrs. 
arriott- Watson, Mr. Douglas Ainslie, and 

Mr. J.A. Blackie, whoofferscholarly, but what 

we might call cul-de-sac, verse. Indeed, the 

Yellow Book literature generally is cul-de-sac— 

it leads nowhere. Dr. Garnett’s translations 

from Anthero de Quental have dignity ; but 
it was unwise of the editor to remind us of 

Mrs. Browning by calling them “ Sonnets 

from the Portuguese.” The poem by Mr. 

Stephen Phillips is chiefly remarkable for 

its thoroughly Ibsenian subject. Altogether, 

we cannot but feel relief to think that the 
contributors of the Yellow Book have no 
hand in the control of this planet, so much 
in love with greyness are they, and so 
lacking in humour. If it were not for Mr. 

Le Gallienne and Mr. Harland there would 

not be a gay note among them. The “art” 

of the Yellow Book grows steadily worse. 

Once, whatever might be said of its subject- 

matter, it had distinction and it had merit ; 

but the good things. now are so rare that 
they astonish before they please. In the 
current number we find a drawing by Mr. 

E. J. Sullivan, called ‘‘ The Mirror”; one by 

Mr. Patten Wilson, called ‘‘An Eastern 

Town”; one by Katherine Cameron, called 

‘‘The Black Cockade ”—and these alone 

seem to us worthy of their reproduction. 

Mr. Charles Conder is unintelligible in 

black and white, and the drawings by 

A. Bauerle and Ethel Reed dre of the 

“ceery In the design for the cover Miss 

Label Syrett has manipulated two fighting 
cocks very deftly. 
* % % 

Ibsen on his Merits. By Sir E. R. Russell 
and Perey Cross Standing. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Tne authors of this book have attempted 

moderation and achieved confusion. They 


cavil at the rampant abuse, scarce worth 
quoting to-day, of Mr. Robert Buchanan 
and Miss Marie Corelli; they plead eagerly 
for Ibsen’s morals or maintain that ‘“‘ where 


work is great you cannot ostracise it” ; 
they rejoice that young women have been 
awakened by Nora, young men by Ghosts. 
A curious detail of misplaced appreciation 
is Mr. Standing’s discovery of rest and 
optimism, as opposed to the interrogative 
ending of the earlier plays, in the mission 
to poor children of Little Hyolf, and the 
handshake of the twin sisters over John 
Gabriel Borkman’s corpse. He refers also 
to Borgheim as Asta’s ‘‘ true lover”! 

This whole restatement of the “ Ibsen 
formula,” it may be seen, then, is elemen- 
tary and unoriginal; it is supported by 
inconsequent analyses of several plays, and 
supplemented by the astounding admission 
that Ibsen is crude and provincial in his 
stage-craft, an “awkward youth” in work- 
manship, an artless artist! 

We had certainly supposed that if there 
was one thing Ibsen did understand it was 
the mechanical construction of a play, the 
daring manipulation and masterly concen- 
tration of stage effects. This may be seen 
from the grip which he invariably maintains, 
when acted, over audience and performers 
alike. Whatever our feelings may be as 
the curtain falls, however hostile our tem- 
perament or our convictions, boredom is 
never the dominant note. The plays go 
from beginning to end. 

Mr. Standing has also confronted his 
readers with an appalling suggestion for 
the founding of an Ibsen Society —for 


studying the master’s works! We may be 
reduced to that. 
* * # 


A Short Popular History of Crete. By J. H. 
Freese, M.A. With an Introduction by 
P. W. Clayden. (Jarrold.) 

From Mr. Freese’s timely little book may 

be learned all that is necessary for most of 

us to know about this distressful land, from 
the days of the semi-mythical Minos to 
the present time. In spite of the Dorian 
colonisation more than a thousand years 
before the Christian era, we hear little of it 
in the days when the gallant little toy-states 
of Greece flourished. 
invasion awoke no sense of kindred blood. 

The island passed under the protection of 

Philip of Macedon ; it formed the comple- 

ment of the Roman dominion in Europe ; it 

was conquered by the Saracens; for nearly 
five hundred years it was subject to the 

Venetians; and, finally, in the middle of 

the seventeenth century, it was won b 

the Ottoman forces after a campaign which 

lasted over twenty years, during which the 
victors lost over 20,000 men. The island’s 
present conditions of trade and _ political 
aspiration are treated at length, and a score 
of pages are devoted to the Ethnike Heteeria. 

The volume concludes with a collection of 

Cretan songs and legends, indifferently trans- 

lated. Mr. Clayden’s introduction gives a 

philhellene account of the events which have 

occurred during the last six months, in the 
course of which the writer maintains that 

“the political superstition of ‘ the integrity 

and independence of the Ottoman empire’ 

has now its headquarters at St. Petersburg,” 
since ‘‘a strong Hellenic kingdom would 
not only bar Russia’s progress to warmer 








seas, but might compete with her for the 


Even the Persian | good 











old capital of the Byzantine empire.” We 
have no view whatever upon the subject ; 
but we humbly suggest that if Russia has 
indeed been timorous of the military spirit 
and organisation of the Hellenic kingdom, 
the events of the last few weeks may serve 
as an agreeable sedative. 
* . * 


The Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius. 
Translated into English Prose and Verse 
by H. R. James, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) 

AtrnoueH nearly a dozen English transla- 
tions of Boethius have been made Mr. 
James can justly plead the necessity for 
another. the translations of the last 
century, by Lord Preston, Causton, Ridpath, 
and Duncan, are necessarily scarce; and a 
work which could hold English readers from 
the days of Alfred the Great to Dr. Johnson 
will hardly fail of them now. Not that 
Boethius’ book can be the chosen guide of 
the modern man, whose shattered faith it 
will not repair, and whose attention it 
cannot long arrest. Masterful actualities 
are our teachers now; teacher and lesson 
are one, and worship is passed into work. 
But if our consumption of philosophy is 
small, the demand keeps up, for we like 
the words of the wise to be at our hand. 
And a book like this of the unhappy 
Boethius is one to lay by against an 
hour not forseen. Then we shall have a 
refreshing vision of this man of the sixth 
century who, after enjoying all that is best 
in life, came, like Bunyan, to a place where 
there was a den, and there, after some 
natural weakness, collected himself and 
attuned his mind to the eternal fitness of 
things. 

To Boethius, stripped of honours, wealth, 
office, separated from his family, and sitting, 
a lonely prisoner of Theoderic, in his cell in 
Pavia, 

‘*there appears the divine figure of Philosophy, 

in the guise of a woman of superhuman 

dignity and beauty, who by a succession of 
discourses convinces him of the vanity of regret 
for the lost gifts of fortune, raises his mind 
once more to the contemplation of the true 

, and makes clear to him the mystery of 

the world’s moral government.” 

Here, then, we have these discourses in 
modern English. To his readers of many 
centuries these rules have been more than 
they could be to Boethius. For Boethius 
had no sooner bethought him how life 
should be lived than he was led out to die. 
They put a cord round his forehead and 
tightened it till his eyes started. The 
wonder is that his scheme of life outlived 
him. But at the moment when the body of 
Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius fell at 
Theodoric’s footstool, a petty thing, his 
MS. had passed into the care of the wise 
world. And it is not trivial to remember 
that the book which a Roman king scorned 
an English king translated. 

Mr. James’s new rendering of Boethius, 
and the pleasing dress given to it by the 
publisher, are things to be thankful for. 
Our one complaint is, that Mr. James’s 
account of the philosopher is somewhat 
meagre. He might have discussed the 
sources from which Boethius drew his ideas. 
A table of quotations and a few very brief 
footnotes indicate these too baldly. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Uncle Bernac: a Memory of the Empire. By A. Conan Doyle. 


(Smith Elder & Co.) 


The adventures in Mr. Conan Doyle’s books go with so much 
swing, the air blows so bravely through his chapters, that I, for 
one, am always an eager reader of his novels. The construction 
of “‘ Uncle Bernac,” his latest, is curious. It is a melodrama and 
a spectacular play fused together. The spectacular section might 
be called “ A Week in the Life of Napoleon ”; the other, ‘‘ Louis de 
Laval: the Adventures of his Twenty-first Year.” To Mr. Conan 
Doyle the Napoleonic chapters probably made the strongest appeal, 
although he delays introducing the Emperor till half-way through the 
book; but, once arrived, the portrait of Napoleon, and the panorama 
of his court, are vivid, enthusiastic, and interesting. Nothing 
particular happens; everybody, everything is auxiliary to the little 
conqueror of thirty-six—his moods and his whims—during an 
inactive week in 1805, when the French army lay at Boulogne 
awaiting the psychological moment to attack England. The story 
is told by Louis de Laval, the son of a French Royalist émigré, who 
returns to France to offer his sword to the Corsican. Louis is 
made very welcome, promoted, and—well, that is about all. Oh, 
there is Uncle Bernac, a man cursed with quite a superfluity of 
naughtiness, over whom in the end Louis triumphs. His death 
was awful, even for a wicked uncle. 


‘* He had never risen from his chair—perhaps he had been too paralysed 
by fear—and he still sat with his back to the door. But what struck 
the colour from our cheeks was that his head had been turned completely 
round, so that his horribly distorted purple face looked squarely at us 
from between his shoulders.” 


The scene where Louis first makes his uncle's acquaintance (it 
was in a ruined cottage on the waste French littoral) has movement, 
and a clean, wholesome horror that is not disagreeable. Louis has 
dropped into a nest of conspirators. Suddenly they know that they 
are being followed. They hear 


‘a clear, rising cry, beginning on a low note, and thrilling swiftly u 
to a keen, sharp-edged — ys — sihive 

‘* As to Toussac, he stood before the fire, a magnificent figure, with 
the axe held down by his leg, and his head thrown back in defiance, so 
that his great black beard bristled straight out in front of him... . 
Lessage cowered up against the table, with his agonised eyes fixed upon 
the blue-black square of door. . . . And suddenly I became conscious 
that they could all see something which was invisible to me; I read it 
from their tense faces and staring eyes. Toussac swung his axe over his 
shoulder and poised himself for a blow. . . . There was a moist pattering 
of feet, a yellow streak shot through the doorway, and Toussac lashed 
at it as I have seen an English cricketer strike at a ball. His aim was 
true, for he buried the head of the hatchet in the creature’s throat; but 
the force of his blow shattered the weapon, and the weight of the hound 
carried him backwards on to the floor. Over they rolled and over, the 
hairy man and the hairy dog, growling and worrying in a bestial combat. 
He was fumbling at the animal’s throat, and I could not see what he 
was doing, until it gave a sudden sharp yell of pain, and there was 
a rending sound like the tearing of canvas. The man staggered up with 
his hands dripping, and the tawny mass with the blotch of crimson lay 
motionlesss upon the floor.” 


The chapters devoted to the camp at Boulogne are like a procession 
scene in a Drury-lane pantomime. Historic characters shoulder 
and jostle one another. They range from Talleyrand to Joseph 
Linden, who eased the Emperor’s boots by wearing them before- 
hand ; from Murat, with the black whiskers, the red, thick lips, 
and the brown of Egypt upon his face, to the cook, who, never 
knowing the hour when the Emperor might dine, was always 
roasting pullets that one might be ready for the royal appetite. 





Here is a picture of Talleyrand : 


‘* A singular-looking person was shuffling in our direction. He was a 
man about fifty years of age, largely made about the shoulders and chest, 
but stooping a good deal, and limping heavily in one leg. He walked 
slowly, leaning upon a silver-headed stick, and his sober suit of black, 
with silk stockings of the same hue, looked strangely staid among the 
brilliant uniforms which surrounded him. But in spite of his plain dress 
there was an expression of great authority upon his shrewd face, and 
every one drew back with bows and salutes as he moved across the tent.” 


Every member of this brilliant company is subsidiary to the figure 
ofthe Emperor, who broods over his warriors and courtiers like a 
thunder-cloud over a field of harvesters. With Louis de Laval the 
Emperor is much pleased, and exemplifies the Royal favour by 
pulling his ear. Here is a fragment of conversation : 


‘“<* Do they seem frightened in England about my approaching inva- 
sion?’ he asked suddenly. ‘Have you heard them express fears lest 
I cross the Channel ?’ 

‘*T was forced in truth to say that the only fears which I ever heard 
expressed were lest he should not get across. 

‘**« The soldiers are very jealous that the sailors should always have the 
honour,’ said I. 

‘«**« But they have a very small army.’ 

‘** Nearly every man is a volunteer, sire.’ 

*** Pooh! conscripts,’ he cried, and made a motion with his hands as 
if to sweep them from before him. ‘ I will land with a hundred thousand 
men in Kent or in Sussex. I will fight a great battle, which I will win 
with the loss of ten thousand men. On the third day I shall be in 
London. I will seize the statesmen, the bankers, the merchants, the 
newspaper men. I will impose an indemnity of a hundred millions of 
their pounds. I will favour the poor at the expense of the rich, and so 
I shall have a party. Iwill detach Scotland and Ireland by giving them 
constitutions which will put them in a superior condition to England. 
Thus I will sow dissensions everywhere. Then, as a price for leaving the 
island, I will claim their fleet and their colonies. In this way I shall 
secure the command of the world to France for at least a century 
to come.’” 


The minor characters are modelled firmly and broadly, save 
Uncle Bernac’s daughter. I am not interested in Mr. Doyle’s 
heroines. But his men are men. Still, he should be careful not 
to give way too much to the temptation, so fatal to Dickens, 
of over- describing his puppets. Some novelists do their 
describing for once and for all at the outset. Mr. Doyle does 
it perpetually. Take Uncle Bernac, for example, the rascal with 
“the gentle voice.” He is introduced as “a very ascetic-faced, 
yellow, hollowed-eyed man of fifty, with prim lips and a shrunken 
skin, which hung loosely over the long jerking tendons under his 
prominent chin.” Further on there are references to “ the thin 
man,” “my thin friend,” “his Jean smiling face,” “this little 
yellow flintstone of aman,” “his dry chuckle,” ‘that stern 
emaciated face,” ‘‘the cold grey eyes,” ‘‘ his skinny brown hand,” 
‘*his death’s-head face,” ‘‘ my uncle’s grim face,” ‘‘ the little yellow 
face,” “his sibilant whisper,” ‘‘ his jaw muscles that still throbbed 
with that stealthy rhythmical movement,” and so on till the type is 
so fixed in your mind’s eye that you are inclined to say to every 
man of your acquaintance who has a lean smiling face and a dry 
chuckle: ‘You are like Uncle Bernac! You are a rascal!” 





Soldiers of Fortune. By Richard Harding Davis. 
(W. Heinemann.) 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis is that admirable and uncommon 
combination of forees—the journalist-novelist. As journalist he 
knows what is interesting, as novelist he knows how to present it to 
best effect. Moreover, Mr. Davis has vigorous ideals—he is in love 
with strength and cleanness, with “ grit’ and resource, with heroism 
and courage, in men; with beauty and frankness, with freshness and 
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[ ADVERTISEMENT. } 


Rheumatism, Gout, 
(Uric Acid 


The diseases under consideration are caused by an excess of | 
uric acid in the system. ‘This acid is a product resulting from | 
waste and superfluous matters in the blood. If the system becomes | 
generally deranged, plethoric, and adipose, uric acid is generated in | 
excess, and unless the system is relieved from it disease results as | 
a natural consequence. It also accentuates any existing tendency | 
or predisposition to other disease. It is probably within the know- | 
ledge of the reader that both acid and alkaline treatments have 
their vogue in the treatment of gout and rheumatism, and uric acid | 
diseases generally, and it is a matter of certainty that they have all | 
more or less failed in attaining the end aimed at—viz., a curative 
or specific result by such treatment. 


The best method of treating these diseases has hitherto been 
the resort to certain mineral springs, mainly on the Continent. 
Here the patient drinks several tumblers daily of more or less| 
nasty-tasting mineral water. The water only holds a limited 
quantity of the salts in solution, necessitating very large quantities 
being drunk to obtain sufficient dosage. 


But what of the man or woman who cannot afford the expense 
of a Continental health resort anyhow, and what of the wealthier 
and busier patient who can only afford the necessary time at the 
holiday season of the year? Naturally enough, resort is had to the 
mineral waters bottled at the various springs, and these are, and 
ayer must be, subject to many disadvantages. At the best, a very 
arge quantity must needs be drunk to obtain sufficient dosage. 


They are unstable in composition, and subject to deterioration 
from the action of micro-organisms. Owing to the large dose they 
are dear in practice, and they are, moreover, either nauseous or 
unpalatable to the taste, while being generally drastic and griping 





in action. 


The invention of Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad | 
Powder now remedies all these disadvantages. By the desiccation | 
and concentration of valuable mineral-spring salts, and the addition | 
thereto of certain simple ingredients, the virtues of the most famous | 
Continental mineral springs are reproduced plus several additional | 
advantages. Kutnow’s I. E.C. Powder is neither nauseous to the 
taste nor drastic in action, but,,on the contrary, palatable, gentle, | 
and effective. The dosage is always uniform, and the efficacy 
always the same. One bottle of Kutnow’s Improved Carlsbad 
Powder represents the mineral spring salts contained in several 
flasks of the bottled waters. 


In Uric Acid diseases, Kutnow’s I. E.C. Powder acts by 
dissolving the uric acid and alkaline formation, and then eliminates 
the dissolved products from the system by the excretory processes. 
The system being thus relieved, and the production of uric acid 
retarded by the stimulative and lubricant action of Kutnow’s I. E. C. 
Powder on the liver and digestive functions, the patient speedily 
finds relief in Gout and Rheumatism, because the cause of the 
disease is removed, or its growth retarded. 





Gouty Eczema, &c. 


| Diathesis). 


In Gout, by means of Kutnow’s I.E.C. Powder and the 
carrying out of a physician’s directions as to diet, the patient may 
so regulate and restore the functions of normal tissue formations, 
and so regulate the action of the bowels, as to ward off, mitigate, 
or even prevent an attack. 


Kutnow’s Powder is a natural remedy in Brain Fag and 
Weariness. It corrects the evils of sedentary habits, stimulates the 
liver to healthy action, whilst facilitating and lubricating the 
intricate processes of digestion, thus ensuring natural habit of body 
with return of healthy appetite and its consequent recuperative 
properties. “ Hunger is the best sauce,” so the old saw runs: and 
assuredly the best restorative to an overworked literary man is a 
healthy feeling of hunger and its attendant gratification, coupled 
with after easy digestion of the food eaten. Nourishing food, a good 
appetite, and healthy digestion are the surest and most natural 
stimulants to the brain, and Kutnow’s Powder prompts the appetite 
and aids the digestion, and is thus advantageous to brainworkers. 


“This is very strongly recommended,” says Land and Water, 
“by many acknowledged medival authorities for use by sufferers 
from rheumatism, gout, and disorders of the stomach, liver, and 
kidneys. It is also highly spoken of as a corrective medicine mos} 
suitable for people leading sedentary lives. We are informed that 
Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder has been pre- 
scribed for HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE of WALES 
and other members of the Royal family, which affords an indication 
of the opinion of the remedy entertained by the medical profession. 
We have seen a letter from the dispenser of the City of London 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest requesting further supplies of 
Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder, which had ‘ been 
used in the wards with success.’ Having also seen autograph 
letters from the late Sir Morell Mackenzie to brother physicians of 
the highest standing, in which Messrs. Kutnow’s preparations are 
spoken of in the most laudatory terms, we have no hesitation in 
bringing them to the notice of our readers.” 


A FREE TRIAL. 


A FREE TRIAL.—For Seven Days from the date of this paper, 
Messrs. 8. Kutnow & Co. (Ltd.), 41, Farringdon Road, London | 
E.C., will send of Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad 
Powder a SAMPLE FREE and POST PAID to every adult 
applicant who names Taz Acapemy when writing. 


Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder may be 
obtained in capsuled bottles, of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the world, price 2s. 9d.; or post free (in the United 
Kingdom) for 3s. from the London Office. See that the Registered 
Trade Mark, ‘‘ Hirschensprung ” (or Deer Leap), and the autograph 
facsimile signature, ‘‘S. KUTNOW & CO.,” is on the label and 
carton. These ensure genuineness. 


Sole Proprietors: 8. KUTNOW & CO., Limited, 41, Farringdon Road, London. 
New York House: KUTNOW BROS., 13, Astor Place, New York City, U.S.A. 
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youth, in women; and liking these qualities he also likes writing 
about them. Hence to those who are of Mr. Davis’s mind (as I am 
for one) Mr. Davis’s books are always welcome ; because, a 
he is not subtle, although he lacks the genius of his master in the 
- craft, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Davis is a fellow and a very delightful 
writer, and he has the art of ing his stories “hum,” as his 
-countrymen say. ‘‘Gallegher” is one of the best short stories that 
we have, the Van Bibber episodes are a continuul joy, and ‘‘The 
Princess Aline” has more charm than hundreds of more pretentious 
fictions. In the present volume, “Soldiers of Fortune,” Mr. Davis 
has given us his first long romance, and I thank him for it 
unreservedly. 
The hero of “‘ Soldiers of Fortune ” is Robert Clay, a young civil 
-engineer of extraordinary force of character, cool, brave, long- 
headed, humorous, in every way admirable—the kind of man whom 
the boys, old and young, that Mr. Davis writes for will adopt as an 
ideal. Add to Clay two youths, MacWilliams and Ted Langham, 
both full of enthusiasm and nerve; Reginald King, one of the Four 
Hundred of New York, a yachtsman; Mr. Langham, an American 
financier ; Alice Langham and Hope Langham, his daughters ; and 
then transplant them all to a Spanish dependency in South America 
in a state of revolution, where Mr. Langham has acquired half-a- 
dozen mountains of iron ore, which are being worked under Clay’s 
supervision. Then involve them in the civil war raging in the 
State, and after hairbreadth escapes and some good fighting, bring 
them safely through, with Clay as the accepted lover of the irresistible 
Hope. Thatis what Mr. Davis has done, and done excellently well, 
it seems to me. Now and then he strains a point. Clay, for 
instance, is a shade too near perfection, especially for a writer who 
laughs at Ouida’s Crichtons (he was cwlhen up before the mast on 
an ocean tramp, and quotes “‘ The Last Ride Together”); but Mr. 
Davis’s faults are for the reader’s benefit. He never gives 
‘short measure. 
The principal characters of the book are so attractive that one 
arts from them with sorrow. This is how, in the words of the 
intrepid MacWilliams, Hope is described : 


‘“«« Fine, sweet girl!’ growled MacWilliams. ‘I should hope so. 
She’s the best. They don’t make them any better than that; and just 
‘think, if she’s like that now, what will she be when she’s grown u 
when she’s learned a few things? Now, her sister—you can see just 
what her sister will be at thirty, and at fifty, and at eighty. She’s 
‘thoroughbred, and she’s the most beautiful woman to look at I ever 
saw; but, my son, she is too careful. She hasn’t any illusions, and no 
sense of humour. And a woman with no illusions and no sense of 
humour is going to be monotonous. You can’t teach her anything. 
You can’t imagine yourself telling her —s she doesn’t know. The 
things we think important don’t reach her at all. They’re not in her 
line ; and in everything else she knows more than we could even guess 
at. But that Miss Hope! It’s a privilege to show her about. She 
wants to see ev: ing, and learn everything, and she goes poking her 
head into openings and down shafts like a little fox-terrier. And she’ll 
sit still and listen with her eyes wide open, the tears in them too, and 
Fen doesn’t know it—until you can’t talk yourself for just looking at 

er.” 


One of the finest scenes in the book is that in which when the 
three men—Clay, MacWilliams, and Langham—after the escape 
of Madame Alvarez, are exposed in the open to the fire of a band 
of soldiers, Hope rescues them. 


** As he spoke they saw the carriage plunging out of the shadow of 
the woods, and the horses gallopi loot them down the beach. 
MacWilliams gave a cheer of adneme. ‘Hurrah!’ he shouted, ‘ it’s 
José coming for us. He’sa man. Well done, José!’ he called. 

“*« That’s not José,’ Langham cried doubtfully, peering through the 
moonlight. ‘Good God! it’s Hope!’ he exclaimed. He waved his 
hands frantically above his head. ‘Go back, Hope!’ he cried, ‘ go 

“‘ But the carriage did not swerve on its way toward them. They all 
saw her now distinctly. She was on the driver’s box and alone, leanin; 
forward and lashing the horses’ backs with the whip and reins, an 
bending over to avoid the bullets that passed above her head. As she 
came down upon them she stood up, her womau’s figure outlined clear! 
in the riding-habit she still wore. ‘ Jump in when I turn,’ she an 
‘I’m going to turn slowly ; run and jump in.’” 


Mr. Davis has the dramatic gift: he carries you along with him. 
One need not wish fora better story of action than ps ng It may not 
quite be life, but that is one reason why I like it. 


a with his face turned upwards—alas! away from his bride. 





A Fountain Sealed. By Sir Walter Besant. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Sir Walter’s taste for love-making is incorrigible ; he confesses 
as much himself, or, which is, I suppose, the same thing, makes his 
autobiographical heroine confess it. 


‘“‘This is a love story; for my own part I do not believe that any 
others are worth ing. I am indeed sincerely sorry for all poor 
women who have no love story of their own. One must not magnify 
the passion of love, but certainly there is no other passion that plays so 
important a part in this transitory life, especially for my sex.” 


In “A Fountain Sealed ” the ideal society is that of the Quakers, 
represented by the heroine’s brother, in whom religious fervour and 
shameless pursuit of worldly wealth go hand in hand. Sir Walter 
has not hit upon a very original treatment of his theme this time. 
The heroine breaks away from Quakerism to the outer world of 
London, and becomes the “ divine Nancy,” whom rumour assigned 
as an early flame to George the Third. Sir Walter reconstructs the 
story as he conceives it must have happened, and puts it in the 
mouth of the lady. This is her description of her lover. 


‘*T declare that if any young man (whatever his rank) bestowed upon 
me his affections in the springtime of my days, when I possessed some 
charms of face and form, it was not on account of any allurements or 
snares, but solely on account of those perfections which a generous and 
noble soul (all out of his own nobility) i ined in a woman all imper- 
fections. The more noble the lover, the more heavenly becomes the 
woman of his i ination. Such a young man sees in the woman he 
loves a Living Well of Virtue, a ed Fountain, a soul all beautiful 
within and without. Happy is the woman who is loved by so t % 
heart; for even before her death she naay be led upward so as to become 
an angel of heaven.” 


I am bound to say that this does not fit in with my conception of 
George ITI. ; the Hanoverians do not lend themselves readily to 
romance and sentimentalism. And it does not fit in with the 
conduct of the story either. The Prince wooes Nancy, who is 
ignorant of his identity. Everybody else knows, but nobody has 
the decency to tell her. A marriage is on the very point of being 
celebrated, when the Prince learns the death of the old king, his 
father. 


“* My lover, my bridegroom, who was never to be my husband, stood 
And his face 
was changed. There was in it a new authority—a new majesty—that of 
the Sovereign: a new expression—that of Ki ip. 

‘* Love had gone out of that face. It was filled with a new emotion. 
The young king saw suddenly before him the vastness of his responsi- 
bilities, the burden of empire, the vast duties. What was the simple 
girl beside him, in presence of these kings? War and peace, prosperity 
and adversity, the happiness of millions or their misery, the sovereignty 
of a great, proud an people, their love and loyalty, or their hate. 
How could love survive that sudden shock? In a moment the passion 
died out in his heart, though the memory of it might afterwards return. 
He was the king. Needs must that he marry in his own class. 

“*, . . ‘Dei Gratia,’ he murmured, ‘ By the grace of God.’ 

‘“‘Then he turned to me, and his brother rose. ‘Nancy,’ he said 
solemnly, ‘Fate calls me. I am now the King—unworthy. Pray for 


me. My brother will see thee. What has passed I pray thee to forget. 
Thou art all goodness, Nancy. Farewell. Be happy.’ He stooped and 
kissed my head—and I fell back.” 


Of course, the story is put in the mouth of a love-sick woman ; 
but I should have been glad of a sign from Sir Walter Besant that 
he personally agreed with me in thinking that his hero behaved 
throughout, prince or no prince, as a common cad. But, alas! no. 
Sir Walter is capable of irony, but in this book irony is reserved, 
not for the lover, but for the Quakers. The historian has his some- 
what heartless comment in the preface : 


‘* Youth is attracted by beauty of whatever rank: it must be pleasant 
for a Prince to step outside his rank, and for a time to be treated as an 


ordinary gentleman.” 





A Story-Teller’s Pack, By Frank R. Stockton. (Cassell & Co.) 


If one had in a single phrase to describe Mr. Stockton’s work one 
would say it was ins nonsense. His characters are such idiots, 
but such attractive idiots. They do impossibly silly things in so 
earnest and matter-of-fact way. They are such slaves of precision, 
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sé simple-minded and imperturbable, so far removed from any life 
save that of an asylum. Over and over again one is tempted to 
throw away the records of them with the determination to give no 
more time to such rubbish, but one is always prevented by curiosity 
to know what after all happens, for Mr. Stockton is never unin- 
teresting. He is a master of circumstantial narrative, and though 
his style is as undistinguished as it can be, and his matter merely 
an agglomeration of trivialities, yet all the time (and one knows it) 
he is unfolding a whimsical idea which can be laid before us in its 
fulness only with the end of the tale. Hence we are bound to finish a 
story if once we begin it. And whimsical ideas are to some of us so 
diverting that we also are bound to begin the story. Mr. Stockton 

ives us what no one else can. He is the sole worker in his little 
feld. That is his strength. 

I cannot consider that ‘A Story-Teller’s Pack ”’ contains anything 
worthy to rank with Mr. Stockton’s best. The level of ‘‘ The Cast- 
ing Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,” ‘‘The Dusantes,” 
“ Rudder Grange,” ‘Negative Gravity” and “Asaph” is never 
reached. But this new book is good fun. Its idiots bear the old 
well-known brand: one man dwells in a hillside house which in 
the night slides down into the valley below, and is stopped only by 
another house in which (of course) dwells the girl whom he wi 
marry. Another sees a balloon approaching, and catching it with the 
assistance of a kite, finds a letter in it imploring aid for an incar- 
cerated heiress in a distant state; which he, of course, gives. 
Another lets his country mansion to a family of strangers at a 
ridiculously small rent, and then visits the place every morning in 
the small hours in order to deck out the pol. we for the eyes of the 
only daughter. And such is Mr. Stockton’s gift for verisimilitude 
that we believe in all three. The most engaging of the ten stories 
in this book is, to me, ‘‘ Captain Eli’s Best Ear,’ which is salted 
with the quiet humour that Mr. Stockton keeps for his tales of sea- 
faring men. The most quotable is ‘The Widow’s Cruise.” In this 

iece of broad farce we are introduced to the Widow Ducket and 
reas, her satellite, who are shown entertaining four elderly 
captains to tea. After tea the captains smoke their pipes in the 
orch, and offer to tell of the strange things that happen at sea. 
he Widow Ducket says that they may, on condition that their yarns 
are truthful. This is the first yarn : 


“««There’s nothing happened to me and my mates that isn’t true,’ 
said Captain Bird, ‘ and here is something that once happened to me: I 
was on a whaling v’yage when a big sperm whale, just as mad as a 
fiery bull, came at us, head on, and struck the ship at the stern with 
such tremendous force that his head crashed right through her timbers, 
and he went nearly half his length into her hull. The hold was mostly 
filled with empty barrels, for we was just beginning our v’yage, and 
when he had made kindling wood of these there was room enough for 
him. We all expected that it wouldn’t take five minutes for the vessel 
to fill and go to the bottom, and we made ready to take to the boats; 
but it turned out we did not need to take to no boats, for as fast as the 
water rushed into the hold of the ship, that whale drank it and squirted 
it up through the two blow-holes in the top of his head, and as there 
was an open hatchway just over his head the water all went into the 
sea again, and that whale kept working day and night pumping the 
water out until we beached the vessel on the island of Trinidad— 
the whale helping us wonderful on our way over by the powerful sy 
of his tail, which, being outside in the water, acted like a propeller. 
i believe anything stranger than that ever happened to a whaling 
8 p.’ ” 

The other yarns being like unto this the Widow Ducket retaliates 
with a story of a voyage that she herself once made: a fragment 
of — Stocktonese, which I recommend to all who are willin 
to be led into the pleasant paths of frivolity by this delightful 
writer. 





The Last Entry. By W. Clark Russell. (Chatto & Windus.) 


It is not difficult to understand the attraction which Mr. Clark 
Russell has for many, even adult, readers. A good deal of it—all 
the part about belaying pins and cabooses—is double Dutch to me. 
When I hear that “ the luffs of the jibs were trembling,” or when 
the captain shouts, “Brace forward the topsail-yard! Ease away 
the weather braces! Get a drag on your jib-sheets!” I remain 
unmoved, because I do not know what the emotions appropriate to 
the situation are. Also I am pretty sure that the conversation of 


the sailors is as artificial as it is coarse, and that the characters and 


melodrama. But, after all, there is a yarn spun; and a yarn with 
plenty of vigorous incident, and some good knock-down blows will 
ve its fascination to the end of time. This is the way a mutiny 
The pork in the mess-kids is uneatable : 


** * Now, bullies, are we ready ?’ exclaimed Jones, in a voice of thunder ; 
and he put the kid upon the deck. Dabb did likewise. 
‘** Hurrah for a hot male of mate for the cabin!’ shouted Simon Toole. 
“The boatswain and Dabb, each man in his boots, kicked. They 
kicked at the kids with all their might, and the wooden vessels rushed 
aft to the very feet of Captain Glew and Vanderholt, scattering their- 
— contents of pork and pea-soup over the smooth planks. 

ever was an uglier affront offered to the master of a ship. Never had 
mutinous insolence been carried to a greater —— aptain Glew 
turned white as milk, but not with fear. Well for him had Re felt fear. 
Mr. Vanderholt was ashy pale. He called to his daughter to go below. 
She sprang up, but, instead of going below, went and stwod right aft, 
beside roan Brae to whom she said : 

‘* “What do these men want ?’ 

‘* «Their rights !’ he answered, with a diabolical leer.” 


Besides the narrative faculty, Mr. Clark Russell has a breezy, 
wholesome love of the open seas and of the ships that ride there-- 
upon. Some of his bits of seascape are almost literature : 


“How dismal, flat, and gaunt looked the treeless Tilbury shore in 
that sad light! The very stars shining over it seemed to tremble with 
the spirit of mud and cold desolation. Shadowy shapes of ships went 
by, sometimes to a sound of music, as of concertinas and the like; tall 
Pp antasmal shapes, lifting spires as delicate as needles to the stars, 
oomed anear and afar. In the main silence lay upon that river, with its 
burden of living freights.” 


I should very much like to know what Mr. Rudyard Kipling thinks. 
of Mr. Clark Russell. 


begins. 





East End Idylls, By A.St. John Adcock. (James Bowden.) 


A not very fortunate binding, and a not very fortunate preface- 
(contributed by another hand), nearly deterred me from reading™ 
“East End Idylls.” But I found them much to my taste. These- 
stories and sketches are clever, touching transcripts of East End life. 
They are not all “‘idylls,” except as truth and irony may vary the- 
meaning of the word. ‘ Bob Harris’s Deputy” is an idyll, and a 
rather touching one. Bob lived with his mother in a basement, and 
he was the best of friends to Dave Kirk, who lived in a room above. 
Dave had lost his legs in a gas explosion, and Bob, out of sa 
friendship, used to wheel him between Whitechapel and Dalston 
Station morning and night. Dave cleaned boots. I shall not 
tell how the both nursed a slow, silent love for Nell Wyatt, a 
sweet-minded work-girl, who lived under the same roof as these 
honest fellows, or how Bob asked Dave to sound Nell for him, or 
what came of it. It is, perhaps, the best story in Mr. Adcock’s 
book. But “Salvation: His Holy War” is the strongest. It is. 
the story of a coal-yard man who had joined the Salvation Army, 
and so won his nickname. Yet he gloried in his strength, and his. 
ability to apply it scientifically. 


“*Tt’s abart the on’y talent as has bin give me,’ was his way of 
regarding it, ‘an’ I ain’t goin’ to git into trouble by wroppiug it in a 
napkin, like the man in the parable.’ ; 

‘‘ Withal, he was perfectly sincere. He would sing hymns over his 
work, and take advantage of his mates being gathered together in the 
dinner-hour to harass them with extempore addresses, simply from a 
rooted conviction that it was his duty to do so. They relieved their 
feelings by chaffing him, and he bore it all good-humouredly ; neverthe- 
less, when Scotty, one of the gangers, took umbrage at a personal 
reference in one of his sermons, and proceeded to take off his coat, 
Salvation showed a very cheerful readiness to oblige him. 

“« « Religion’s give me a noo ’art,’ he explained, ‘but it’s as plucky a 
’art as the old one. I used to fight fast enough for the devil, an’ I ain’t 
agoin’ to make no bones now abart fightin’ fer the Lord. The child’en 
o’ grace ain’t goin’ to sit out the dance when the child’en o’ sin opens 
the ball. O ford, strengthen Thou Thy servant’s arm! Hallelujah! 
Come on, Scotty!’ : 

“Scotty was much the bigger man of the two, but at the conclusion 
of the fourth round he declined to stand up again, saying he was more 
than satisfied with what he had already received. 

“Shake ’ands, then, Scotty,’ cried Salvation genially. ‘I don’t 
bear no malice; not me! Only let us understand—all of us—that 





sentiments of all parties concerned come straight out of Adelphi 


religion ain’t goin’ to be made a fool of down this yard while I’m here.’”” 
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. But a doughtier champion of godlessness than Scotty, one Dick 
Fenby, who, from the elephantine caresses he bestowed on his 
children when they brought him his noonday meal, was called 
Fawther, ap on the scene. The fight between Salvation 
and Fawther was a graver matter. Yet it wasn’t this fight 
that revolutionised Fawther’s way of life. Something else it was 
that conquered his healthy, heathen heart. One day he said to 
Salvation : 


‘<< T s*pose there’s nothin’ as I ken do for yer, ’cept to join your dam 


“That's abart the size on it, Fawther.’ 

««*Then blarse my bloomin’ eyes, Salvation, I give in. You've licked 
me, you hev, matey, an’ I'll join it.’” 

** And he did.” 

Some of Mr. Adcock’s stories are only episodes or sketches, but 
all are racy of East End brick, and most of them of East End 
squalor. ‘“ Helen of Bow”—the story of a young dressmaker who 
had to choose between Wat Bolter and his timid rival, George 
Amer—is capital. 





Harvard Stories. By W. K. Post. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Mr. Benson has recently attempted to portray modern under- 
wwe life at an English university, and his book, “The Babe 

.A.,” has, I believe, been very popular in America. Mr. Post, in 
his “‘ Harvard Stories,” attempts to perform a similar feat with the 
American Cambridge, and does it, I think, with some success. 
That it is ible for any man to give a complete picture of so 
many sided a thing as university life in a single story cannot, I 
think, be maintained, and perhaps, therefore, Mr. Post was wise to 
try to doso rather by a series of independent sketches, in order to 
show as many phases as possible of the life of the Harvard under- 
graduate, but the net result seems to me to give a somewhat one- 
sided impression of that life. There is too much of bull dogs and 
bets and practical joking, especially the last; while one gets only 
an occasional hint of a different sort of life, less careless and light- 
hearted and irresponsible, perhaps, but one by no means to be 
passed over.in any picture of university life on either side of the 
Atlantic. At the same time there is a fair amount of amusement 
and some instruction to be derived from Mr. Post’s sketches, and 
university men in England will find pleasure in noting the points 
of contrast and resemblance between Harvard and our own Oxford 
and Cambridge. This, for instance, is interesting as a picture 
of Summer Term as enjoyed on the other side of the Atlantic: 


** June, June, beautiful, glowing, fascinating June, no doubt thou art 
tired of hearing thy charms sung by lovers more eloquent than I, but 
forgive this outburst from one who has known thee in the shades of 
Cambridge. Never art thou more seductive than where the old walls 
and stately elm trees trace their cool outlines on the turf of the Yard, 
where the earnest, eager students, prone on the green sward, blow upon 
blades of grass between their thumbs, and bet on sparrow fights and 
caterpillar races. The tennis-courts are alive; there are ball games on 
Holmes’s Field, and the river winding through the green - flowing 
meadow (the tide being high and the mud covered) is dotted with swift 
gliding shelis. In the long-fading twilight the bright-beflannelled and 
straw-behatted groups sit upon the fences and lounge about the streets, 

ing to screw up enough energy to disperse to their rooms and study 
for the Frvas.” 


Allowing for differences of detail, this is very much the impres- 
sion one gets of Oxford or Cambridge at the beginning of June. 
Presumably youth is pretty much the same all the world over. 
Mr. Post’s style is vivid, if slangy, but he occasionally runs the risk 
of being somewhat unintelligible to English readers, which is a 
pi * Here, for example, is a slightly cryptic passage about a visit 
to @: 


‘**T beg pardon,’ said Burleigh. ‘When you get back, I suppose you 
will refer to the Porc as your “spot,” and if any of us who are not 
members asks you anything about it you will cut him dead.’ 

“*Don’t make any breaks down there about queer pins and extra- 
ordinary buildings,’ said Stoughton. 

‘« *They are funny about those things, aren’t they ?’ replied Rattleton. 
‘But I have no doubt they can laugh just as much ut us about lots of 
things.’ 
‘“**Of course they can,’ asserted Holworthy : ‘ vide the Dickey. That 
institution is quite as absurd as anything they do down there.’ 





‘«* Nonsense, Hol,’ protested Stoughton; ‘ whoever thinks up here of 
taking the Dickey seriously. . . .?’” &. 
This kind cf thing would be all the better for a few explanatory 
notes. But I think the book worth dipping into none the less for 
those who would like a glimpse of American university life. 7 





The Wisdom of Fools. By Margaret Deland. (Longmans & Oo.) 


“The Wisdom of Fools” is the general title of four short 
stories, each of which deals with some problem of life and 
conduct. The first story held me. It is called ‘‘ Where Ignoratice 
is Bliss ’tis Folly to be Wise.” In it the author searches—she does 
not solve—the old recurrent doubt as to how far a man who is 
engaged to a good woman ought to confess the errors of his past. 
William West was a hard-working clergyman, but ‘men felt that 
he was a man before he was a cle an.” Amy Townsend had 
eome on a visit to the village, and had plunged into church work 
with the cousins she was visiting. ‘‘ She found life too interesting 
not to meddle with it.” They were to be married on Thursday. 
Monday afternoon had come, and William found time to look into 
the drawing-room of good Mrs. Paul, who had made the match, or 
thought she had. They talked of wedding presents, but the talk 
took its own way, as talk does, and ran brightly into a discussion 
in the laws of truth-telling—the obligation to confess certain things 
at certain times. Amy enjoyed it, as she sat scribbling acknowledg- 
ments of wedding presents. 

It was a stricken man who sat alone in the rectory study that 
night. ‘It must be five years since I’ve thought of it,” West 
said to himself. To be married on Thursday, and to be thinking 
like this in the early hours of Tuesday morning was his ruerul 
fate. But he arose at last, and said: “It is nothing now. A 
repentant man has no more to do with his sin, for which he has 
repented and made reparation, than a well man has to do with the 
disease of which he has been cured.” William West decided not to 
tell Amy. Then like a lover he went and told her, and a pretty 
mess he made of it. ‘‘The things I could not forgive you could 
not do!” said Amy to him, not knowing where she stood. For she 
stood on the edge of an abyss. West said: 


‘**This happened lon o, Amy; when I was nineteen. I forged 
a cheque for five hantioott dollars.” 
“«* Forged!’ Her lips fell apart; she sat staring at him.” 


There were no wedding bells on Thursday. Two years later John 
Paul walked home one night with a fellow-vestryman, and they fell 
to talking on the story of those withered ee s. 

When at last they parted at John Paul’s door, they wrestled with 
each other for a solution of the crucial question : 


‘“<*- You mean, abstractly, is it right or wrong, under circumstances like 
these, where no third person is to be cleared or benefited, to tell! Does 
honour demand confession ?’ 

‘“< ¢ Yes,’ said the vestryman ; ‘ was it a duty to speak, or a duty to be 
silent ?’ 

‘There was a moment’s silence. 

‘** Was West a fool or a saint ?’ insisted the young man. 

‘<< T’ll be hanged if I know,’ said the senior warden.” 


And there Mrs. Deland left me to my own cogitations. I fear I 
have told more of the story than I ought. But there are a dozen 
reasons why you should read it. And the three other stories are as 


pregnant. 





Only an Angel. By Francis Gribble. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 


This is a story of a man who was rejected by a girl because he was 
not one of the World’s Workers. He declines to become one, more- 
over; and retires to Switzerland, while the girl gets engaged to a 
Balliol man with a mission—the Toynbee Hall kind. The Balliol 
man also proves unworthy, and by the time she also gets out to 
Switzerland the girl has moderated her expectations. While her 
lover is climbing the Dent Blanche she discovers that ideals aro 


not necessary to happiness. 
**T don’t ask 


any more to do things to prove that you are worthy 





ou 
I Soe that you are worthy of my love, because I love 


of my love. 
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you, and I want no other reason. I should not really love you if I 
wanted reasons. And I do love you, and I want you to love me—to hold 
me tight and say that I am your darling little girl. You would have 
said it, dear. Were you not longing to say it all the time those people 
were cheering you up the village street? I knew you were. At that 
very moment of your triumph you were thinking that it was a poor 
thing to have climbed the Dent Blanche if, when you came back, you 
pone | not put your arms around your little girl. ; 

** And all the while your little girl was longing for you, and crying 
for you, and could not let you know it. You thought that that other 
girl who stepped out boldly to meet you was the only girl in Zermatt 
who would be troubled if you slipped and fell, and the guides had to go 
and look for your body on the glacier.” 


Mr. Gribble puts his case plausibly enough, but I think I am on 
the side of the angels all the same. 





CONCERNING THE SHORT STORY. 


And by the short story, one does not mean the story that is 
merely short. The usual short story to be met with in the usual 
magazine is really a long story. Its author is a man of business, 
a manufacturer. He cannot afford to waste his raw material, he is 
concerned to make the very utmost of it. His raw material consists 
of things known in the trade as “ideas.” | Now when he is about 
to manufacture a short story he searches among the scraps, the odds 
and ends, the refuse of his “ideas,” for the smallest and most worth- 
less scrap that can, by hook or crook, be forced to serve his purpose. 
He picks up a meagre little incident, a meaningless little coincidence, 
a lifeless little invention; an “‘idea” of which, in conversation, he 
could give us the whole gist and substance in two minutes. But 
he must manufacture a short story from it. No, he must manufac- 
ture a long story from it. He must attenuate it to the length of 
twenty or thirty pases. And that, by dint of strenuous labours, 
by spelling out the obvious, by dragging in the extraneous, by 
insisting upon the irrelevant, he contrives—good man of business 
that he is—todo. Peace be with him; but the method of the 
short story, in the sense to which we will here make bold to confine 
the term, is a very different method. 

You begin by taking not what they call an “idea” in the trade ; 
not an incident, nor a coincidence; above all, not an invention. 
You begin by taking an impression. That is to say, you look about 
the universe, and you see something; and the thing you see 
produces within you a certain state of mind and a certain state of 
emotion. That state of mind and that state of emotion constitute 
between them an impression. But here is a curious circumstance : 
if you are a normal man, you are content with having got your 
impression—you stop there; while if you are an artist you are 
e~nstantly possessed by a desire to give your impressions expression 
in the particular form of art it is your joy and your despair to 
cultivate. Weare assuming that your particular form of art is 
fiction. Very good: that story is a short story, no matter how 
many pages it may cover, in which you have expressed your 
impression with the greatest possible economy of means. The 
manufacturer’s economy was an economy of matter; the artist’s 
economy must be an economy of means. 

You start with an impression. But an impression is never a 
simple thing, which can be conveyed in two minutes’ conversation. 
It is never an obvious thing. It is always a complex thing, it is 
always elusive. It is a thing of shades and niceties and fine 
distinctions. It is a thing in its very nature intensely personal ; 
it is an intimate thing. And the artist who wishes to incarnate his 
impression in the form of a short story has a task of infinite 
delicacy before him. He has already felt his impression, but now 
he must understand it. He must study it, analyse it, dissect it, 
until he knows exactly of what elements it is made, exactly what 
elements they are that give it its peculiarity, that differentiate it 
from other impressions. He must dissect it, and study it, and 
understand it; and then he must put it together again. He must 
vivisect it, indeed; and then he must heal it, and see that it is 
still alive and whole. All this he must do before he begins to 
write. And now, when he does begin to write, his pre-occupation 
must be—the Sa of the manufacturer’s pre-occupation, 
The manufacturer’s difficulty was to make a small ‘‘ idea,” by dilu- 
tion and adulteration, fill a large vessel. The artist’s difficulty will 


be, by distilling and purifying his impression, to pa it to us in | 


aphial. Or, to drop metaphor, his difficulty will be, by selecting 





the essential, the significant, by rigidly excluding the unessential, 
by trusting as much as ever he may to the experience and imagina- 
tion of his reader, and, finally and chiefly, by bestowing unstinted 
pains upon his manner of writing, so that each phrase, each word, 
each comma, shall be oe and right and effective—his 
difficulty will be to present his impression in the briefest space in 
which it can be presented without losing any of its significance or 
any of its beauty. 

It is common in England to speak of Guy de Maupassant as ‘‘ the 
rince of short story writers”; and a prince of short story writers 
uy de Maupassant in all truth was. But we have princes in our 

own country ; we do not need to go to France; we have in land 
the supreme prince of short story writers—we have Mr. Henry 
James. It takes two to make a masterpiece in every art ; in the art 
of fiction it takes a writer and a reader. But if master-writers are 
few in this weary world, neither do master-readers grow on every 
bush. Mr. James’s work is not to be approached by _—— whose 
interest in literature is superficial or unenlightened. It is not work 
to be taken up when we are tired or feeble-minded, it is not work 
to be recommended either to the man in the street or to the man in 
the train. But it is work which, if people who are authenticall 

and intelligently interested in literature will bring their best min 

to it, besides all the pure wsthetic pleasure it must give them, will 
illustrate better than any other work the special character, the 
— qualities, and the special artistry of the short story. Besides 

e humour of them and the pathos of them, besides their immense 
thoughtfulness and insight, besides the extreme beauty and felicity, 
the constant delightful surprises, of their style, Mr. James’s short 
stories, as models of structure, as living specimens from which the 
anatomy and physiology of the short story can be learned, are 
certainly the best we know in any language. 

You start with an impression, and you endeavour to express your 
impression with the greatest possible economy of means. All 
impressions, as we have said, are necessarily complex. Mr. James’s 
impressions are especially complex; they are especially elusive, 
especially marked by fine shades and distinctions; and they are, 
moreover, especially personal, intimate. His method of presenting 
them must therefore logically be a method of especial refinement, 
especial sensitiveness ; Just as his style must be especially flexible 
and sympathetic, inevitable, and mght. He has two ways of 
achieving the requisite brevity. One way is to throw his story into 
perspective, to remove it a certain distance back in point of time; 
then to tell it as one speaking from memory, who sees his vision 
through a softening medium, which blurs what is trivial and 
unmeaning, but heightens all that is salient and suggestive. This 
is a very charming way of treating the short story, and very 
beautiful examples of it (to cite but a few) are Mr. James’s ‘‘ The 
Solution,” ‘‘ The Death of the Lion,” ‘The Coxon Fund.” Another 
very charming way of treating the short story (and at the same 
time of achieving brevity) is that pursued by Mr. James in ‘‘ The 
Lesson of the Master,” and in “ The Altar of the Dead.” Here 
he represents his drama as passing contemporaneously before us; 
but he omits, he leaves tacit, he trusts to our imagination, every- 
thing that is not absolutely requisite to its elucidation ; so that what 
we get is the very soul of the matter, in a series of intensely vivid, 
immensely telling glimpses. 

The short story has never been, and probably never will be, 
popular in England. This for a multitude of reasons—some of 
which are obvious, some of which may be divined, and some of 
which must be classed among the ultimate mysteries. One very 
obvious reason is the vis inertia of the British mind. ’Tis the first 
step that costs, the initial effort; and the honest British reader 
having taken that step, made that effort, loves to go jogging placidly 
on for an indefinite time, and feels that he is being trifled with if 
suddenly called upon to halt. For his taste, the short story comes 
to a termination too early and too abrupt; its end shocks him as 
untimely. But another, a deeper reason, is perhaps this: the 
beauty of the short story is a beauty not so much on the surface as 
in the fibre. It is not a beauty that “springs at the eyes.” Das 
Sehen muss gelernt sein, say the Germans; and the beauty of the 
short — is a beauty that one must learn to see. But the average 
man—and it is he who, in England, determines the immediate 
vogue of works of art and forms of art—the average man naturally 
enough prefers surface-beauty to fibre-beauty, prefers the beauty 
he can perceive with half an eye to the beauty which he must learn 
to see. No wonder, then, that he does not take kindly to the short 
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story. The short story is no doubt a compliment to his under- | 
standing, but it is a compliment which he-would rather do without 
than seek to merit. course, from the author’s point of view, 
the short story is distressfully unremunerative. If you have got a 
‘‘ good subject,” it will pay you better (and it will likewise be easier) | 
to write a whole long book about it. Henry Harwanp. | 
BRUNETIERE ON ZOLA AND HIS SCHOOL. | 
M. Brunetiére, editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, and the | 


dominant literary force at present in the French Academy, has been | 





delivering a series of lectures in America. His discourse on novels | 
was the one most expectantly awaited by his audience in Columbia 
University. We extract from the Literary Digest what the speaker 
had to say about the naturalistic schoolin France. The development 
of the school he attributes chiefly to Taine. He said: 


** About 1875 the naturalistic tendency, by the aid of Taine, began to 
dominate. Zola koew his real origin, while Taine helped him, but as 
soon as he saw that Taine had ceased to be entirely wrapped up in helping 
him he turned against his critic, and took every occasion to attack him, 
while, on bis side, Taine became somewhat startled at the kind of disciple 
he bad produced, and his last years were poisoned by Zola’s success. | 

** On the whole the school has produced more disciples than masters, 
more promises than frait, and has been more fiery than fertile. 

“I cannot protest too strongly against the picture of French society 
given in the novels of Zola. His dominant quality is force or vigour of 
imagination, especially constructive imagination, but it must be added 
that never was any observer less accurate, less conscientious, less true. 

“The peasants of M. Zola are not French peasants, his working men 
are not French working men, his middle classes are not the French 
middle classes, nor are his soldiers and officers French officers and 
soldiers. We have faults in France, but we have not this sustained | 
, a this absolute lack of morality, this perfect cynicism which Zola 

epicts. 

‘‘His French people are caricatures, pessimistic and calumnious 
caricatures. He has neither literary conscience nor wsthetic sense. I 
do not deny him talent, but it is difficult for me to value talent when it 
lends itself to such ignoble tasks. 





* A pathetic ono of Zola’s malign influence was given in the last 
years of Edmond de Goncourt, when the old man, wishing to be famous 
as Zola was, turned away—sensitive, Ja 
that he was by nature—to force hi 
among the coarsest in the lan, , and among the most tiresome in the 
literature of France. Some of us protested. Style, good style, the only 
real style, has nothing in common with this alternation of brutality and 
nervousness that makes the style of Zola and Goncourt. 

‘‘Those who mocked us began to see about 1880 that we were right. 
Sarcey himself—who never sacrifices in the slightest degree his own 
opinion to the beliefs of his fellow critics, but who gives up at once any 
belief if he but sees that the mob has ch its mind—Surcey 


ese, genteel man of letters 
f to write novels which are 


| abandoned Zola, his own disciples left him, and the severest blow of all 


was dealt to him in the rising fame of three new novelists. 

‘Guy de-Maupassant began his career with coarse works of a rather 
puerile pessimism, rather dangerous but less bold than displeasing, for 
there is no courage in putting immorality before the adilie, there is 
only bad taste. Happily for Maupassant, he was a true artist, and 
he became naturalistic in the genuine sense. 

‘“‘ Pierre Loti, happily, perhaps, for us, is a wholly different man. The 
first of his novels passed unnoticed, but the last three, Le Mariage de 
Loti, Le Roman dun Spahi, Pecheur d’Islande, restored to us what I may 
call the poetic novel. His descriptions are incomparable, and they are 
never inventories, like the description of Zola and Balzac, and to this gift 
of description he adds the gift of genuine feeling. To see his descriptions 


| equalled we must go as far back as Chateaubriand, Naturally, he was 


the kind of man to make us tired or sick of Zola. 

“The career of Paul Bourget is the opposite of the other two. He is 
in cultivation and in curiosity among the foremost observers in con- 
temporary literature. His two greatest faults are that he is too 
Parisian and at the same time too cvsmopolitan. He does not know the 
French provinces, and even in Paris all that he knows well are the 
intellectual world and the fashionable world. Although he has traveiled 
a good deal, he hardly comes any nearer than Zola to knowing what 
a peasant or a working man is; but he is superior to Zola in this, that he 
does not try to put them on his stage. 

‘* His novels belong to the fashionable world, but they have psychology 
which gives them their originality. In that they are the exact opposite 
of Zola, whose personages have no thoughts, no reason, no conscience, 
and, while they may have physical appetites, have no other human 
characteristics.” 
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| Neglected Indigestion. 


The Evils wrought by Indi- | Nervous Disorders distinctly 
gestion are so numerousand varied | referable to Indigestion are very 
that to notice each and every one | many, thus Neuralgia, Migraine, 
would occupy as many volumes as | Chorea (St. Vitus’ Dance), Hysteria 
thosé constituting the Encyclopedia | Hypochondriasis, Atrophy, and De- 
Britannica. We therefore content | generations. The Muscular System 














| 

| ourselves by pointing out some of 

| the most prominent. 

| . Thus we may name Heart- 

| burn, Flatulence, Water Brash, 
Vomiting, Loss of — Gas: | 

| tralgia, Gastric Catarrh, Constipa- 

| tion, alternating with Diarrhea, 

| Cramps, Colic, Torpidity ofthe Liver, | 
and other more serious Affections of | 





| that Organ, Inactivity of the Pan- 
| | creas (Sweetbread); all of which 
| Affections of the Alimentary Canal 
are among the Earlier Symptoms. 
Next we have the Diseases of | 
Malaoutrition—Anemia, Chlorosis, 
|| Leucocythemia, and other Dis- 
||| ordered Conditions of the Blood, | 
|| which, lacking in _ nutritious 
| elements, can no longer supply 
the needs of the Tissues. 





NOT ONLY RIVALS FRESH MILK BUT IS 
OFTEN PREFERRED, as it is absolutely | 
proof against Carrying Disease. 


The Excretory System be- | 
comes affected and functionally | 
deranged, and we find Gout, Rheu- | 
matism, Scrofula, Diabetes, Bright's | 
Disease ; various Disorders of the | 
Lungs and Skin, such as Chronic | 
Bronchitis, Pulmonary Congestion, 
and even Chronic Phthisis, Eczema, 
and a host of papular, pustular, and 
scaly Skiu Affections to? numerous 
to name here. 








Used the same as fresh milk for all purposes: | 
Breakfast, Tea, Puddings, Shapes, Babies, Children, 
Invalids, &e , &e. 


| whole Heart is faint.” 


All Chemists and Stores sell Guy 


| wasted through want of pabulum, 


and the ‘‘ whole Head is sick, the 
Such are a 
few of ‘‘ The Results of Indigestion.’ 


To arrest Indigestion at it 


| source, and on its first indication 


of its approach, and to successfully 
combat it when fully developed, is, 
after all, a very simple matter. 
Treatment: Take a dose of 
Guy’s Tonic thrice daily after food. 


| Continue taking Guy’s Tonic until 


the Appetite returns, and all un- 


| pleasant Symptoms have passed 


away. Plenty of exercise in the open 
air is indispensable to a perfect cure. 


Pay great attention to Diet, 
and follow the Instructions regard- 
ing this given in the Pamphlet 
which is wrapped around each 
Bottle of Guy’s Tonic. 


The faithful carrying out of 
these simple directions will assuredly 
result—in the vast majority of in- 
stances—in permanent recovery ; 
or, in cases where the System has 
been irretrievably uodermined, in 
relieving the more severe Symptoms, 
and making life at lcast endurable. 





’s Tonic. 
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SOAP 


is scientifically defined as the neutral 
compound of fatty acids with an alkaline 
| base. Neutral is the important word. 


























Eeckelaers’ 
Toilet Soaps 
alone fulfil the conditions perfectly. 
Excess of alkali renders soap caustic : 
f super-fatting renders it greasy and 
‘Seltzer from all other headache medi- =o. ‘ : 
cines is being a direct cure. Other B : disagreeable. A really skilful soap 
medicines cure, or attempt to cure, head- = manufacturer makes soap neutral. 
ache by getting at something else, supposed [22 
to be associated with the head- ; 
ache. Emerson's aS ASK the Perfumer (or Perfumery 
Department at ‘‘the Stores”) for the 
following, in boxes of three tablets :— 
ness, and = 
cures the EEcKELAERS’ Brown WINDSOR 
headache itself. = Soap bie de sid 1s. 
It is an effervescent E 
powder taken in water. ExckE.AErS’ Sprine Rosz Soar Is. 6d. 
4 If three doses don't . 
suse ane Gace: ErckEtaArrs’ Opoponax Soar.. 1s. 9d. 
give you the money back! EEcKELAERS’ BovuquET DE 
Bold by most Chemists, tid, === Viorerres Soar .. x 2s. 
1/14, and 2/3. Emerson Drug (SS 
Company, Limitea. The exquisite perfume and dainty 


boxing of these soaps peculiarly recom- 











mend them. Unrivalled in the nursery. 
































TALKS ON THE TEETH.--No. 1. hi 
The teeth are not cleaned healthfully Mends Everyt ng.- 


and properly by attending merely to ed Hy’ 
part that you can see. Almost anything will) 
keep that right-even plain water. It is 
the spaces between the teeth that gather LIQI ‘ID GLI BK 
tray pieces of food, which decompose and 
inevitably lead to tooth-ache and destruc- Bo aunt bg Pullman iinee One Oo, Mason & entie 
: i . s t- 
tion of the teeth by decay. pte — an: Nr satng pe ood. eovuehout the world, 
Only one thing in the world properly for all kinds of fine work on Wood, Ivory, Leather, 
cleanses the spaces between the teeth, and gyre oe t World’s Exhibiti 
. 0 1p1t1on, 
that is SOZODONT, the fragrent liquid London, 1883. Prencuneed the STRONGEST 
dentifrice. ADHESIVE ENOWN. 
i i Sold in ti for mechanics and amateurs, and 
It is so important to health to have, ———<«_ 
and keep, sound teeth, and so great a 
personal attraction to have a sweet, clean Wood, Real ng cone Psseg-one og bbe 
: y ther, Paper, Ivory, Glass, China, Rubber, 
breath, that it seems a small matter to MLL Sunn dendiven, Ws Shows, Books, Card Albums, 
be punctual in the use of SOZODONT, Toys, Musical’ Instruments, Statuary, Farmers’ 
which is sold everywhere (in neat Toilet | Implements, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, &c. 
Case) at 2/6. No one who, having a sound — tg 5 a Al ue ta bl 
0 wa e ndispensable in evei 
set of teeth, uses SOZODONT regularly Family. “Sold. i in tin cant ter Mahenls and y Rena Pal -pints, a 


has ever had the tooth-ache or lost a tooth Pints, 3s. ; and Quarts 4s. 6d. each ; and in bo'tles for family use at 6d. 

by deca and 1s. Samp'es free by post on receipt of stamps or postal order. 

y v*. a . Sold by the Wholesale Trade generally, and retailed by Stationers, Fan-y 
ALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, New York. Goods Dealers, Grocers, Ironmongers, Chemists, &c., &c. 
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CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow in due 
course. } 


HE week’s arrivals cannot be described 
as important. Neither are they 
many. The Jubilee is producing much 
literature and stifling much. But one book 
which it has helped to call forth would be 
welcome at any time. This is Mr. Percy 
W. Ames’s edition in facsimile of Zhe Mirror 
of the Sinful Soul, as translated from the 
French of Queen Margaret of Navarre, by 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth when 
she was eleven years of age. Her Majesty 
the Queen has accepted the dedication of this 
interesting work by her great predecessor. 
Mr. Ames gives us a facsimile of Princess 
Elizabeth’s translation in her own writing, 
which is the bold unsophisticated hand of 
a child. The MS. is in the Bodleian, 
where Dr. Furnivall pointed it out to the 
editor. Mr. Ames gives us this pretty 
account of the Princess’s effort. 


“This translation, made by Queen Elizabeth 
during her early childhood (which is in some 
respects the most attractive period of her life), 
constitutes an interesting illustration of her 
precocious ability. It is rather remarkable 
that this, her first literary work, should have 
received so little attention. It is not even 
mentioned by the majority of her numerous 
biographers, and in Strickland’s Lives of the 
Queens of England it is incorrectly referred to 
as ‘her elegant translation from the Italian.’ 
The translation was undertaken during one of 
the many clouded periods of Elizabeth’s youth. 
Some time in the year 1543 the little Princess 
had the misfortune to full into disgrace at 
Court, and her royal father’s displeasure occa- 
sioned her banishment for an entire year, durin 
which time, as she mentions herself, she ‘ ha 
not dared to write to him.’ In the summer of 
1544 King Henry went to Boulogne, and 





Elizabeth, on being informed that her step- 
mother, Queen Katherine Parr, had remembered 
her every time she had written to the King, 
wrote to her one of her earliest letters thankin, 
the Queen, and beseeching her to recommen 
her to His Majesty, praying for his sweet 
benediction. Shortly afterwards, in September, 
the King intimated his forgiveness in a general 
blessing to all his children, and at the close of 
that year Elizabeth sent her translation, in all 
probability bound with her own hands, as a 
New Year’s gift to the Queen. It may there- 
fore be regarded as an offering of grateful 
affection.” 

It should be mentioned that the transla- 

tion is in prose, whereas the Miroir of 
Margaret of Navarre is a poem. 
. Another book, which is com partly 
of print and partly of facsimiles of hand- 
writing, is 4 Description of the Wordsworth 
and Coleridge Manuscripts in the Possession of 
Mr. T. Norton Longman. Mr. W. Hale 
White, who edits the collection, hopes 
that these facsimiles of ‘‘The Brothers,” 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Love,” and a portion of ‘‘The 
Ode to Immortality,” will be useful to 
students, who will find that ‘the inter- 
mixture of handwritings, for example, is 
remarkable evidence of the intimacy of the 
relationship between Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Dorothy, and shows how much the 
Lyrical Ballads of 1800 owed to love and 
friendship.” 

The third volume (for March) is issued of 
the new edition of Mr. 8. Baring-Gould’s 
Lives of the Saints. In this volume will be 
found the lives of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Gregory the Great, St. Patrick, St. Cuth- 
bert, and St. Benedict. The frontispiece is 
“The Annunciation,” after Francia, in the 
church of St. John Lateran in Rome. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[In the following list prices are given where they 
have been supplied by Publishers. } 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 
Tue Prayge-sooxk ArticLEs AND HOoOMILIES, 
Tomlinson. Elliot Stock. 
Wao was Jesus Curist? ayy Ormgr Questions. By F. W. 
Aveling, M.A. Kegan Paul. 6s, 

Tue Lives or toe Sarnts. Vol. I{]. New edition. By 
Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould, M.A. John C. Nimmo, 6s. 
HeEtps rowsrps Bevier in THE Caristian Farrn. By C. G. 

Griffinhoofe, M.A. Ward & Downey. 


By J. T. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Lapy Hamitton anp Lorp Newtson. By John Cordy 
Jeaffreson. Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 

Four Great Retterons. By Annie Besant. Theosophical 
Pablishing Society. 2s. 

GaBRIELLZ von Butow: DavuGurer or WILHELM VON 
Hvumsotpr. Translated by Clara Nordlinger. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 16s. 

Tae Memores or Lorp Epwarp Firzceratp. By Thomas 
Moore. With a Preface by Martin MacDermott. 
Downey &Co. 6s. 

Tae Mission oF Sr. Aucusttnz to Ene@tann, AccoRpING 
To THE Ortarnat Documents. Edited by Arthur James 
Mason, D.D. Cambridge University Press. 5s. 

Tae Risk or roe Empree. By Sir Walter Besant. Horace 
Marshall & Son, 

An Otp Sotprer’s Memortzs. By 8. H. Jones-Parry, J.P. 
Hurst & Blackett. 12s. 


POETRY. 
Tat Sone-Boox or Bsernta Harpacrz, By Ella Fuller 
Maitland. Chapman & Hall. 6s. 
In Lonpon, anp Ornser Posms. By C. J. Shearer. Elliot 
Stock. 
Ey@tise Minsrrtuss. Vol. VIL. Edited by 8. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. T.C. and E. C, Jack (Edinburgh). 





Barps or tae Gazi anp Gait. Done into English after 
the Metres and Modesofthe Gael. By George Sigerson. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 10s, 6d. 

ART, BELLES LETTRES, DRAMA, ETC. 

Essays reom tHe Cuar-Boox. By many Writers. Gay & 
Bird. 

L’ Arr Ancren A t’Exposrtion Natioyate Suisse. Geneve. 

A Brpuiograray or tee Worxs or Wittram Morris. 
Geo. Bell & Sons, 

Gueanines From Inszn, Selected by Emmie A. Keddel 
and Percy C. Standing. Elliot Stock. 

Toe Temrce Crasstcs: Tas Essays or Micnart Lorp 
Montatens. Translated by Jobn Florio. J. M. Dent 
&Co. BookII, Vol.I. 1s, 6d. 


FICTION. 

Dream Tats, &c. By Ivan Turgenev. Heinemann. 

Tae Fonty or Psn Hargineron. By Julian Sturges. 
Constable. 

From tHe Four Winps. 
Unwin. 

A Srory-Tetter’s Pack. By Frank R. Stockton. 
& Co, 

His Deap Past. By C. J. Wills. Chatto & Windus, 

Tar Wuaire Hecatoms, By W.C. Scully. Methuen. 6s. 

Tue Tomsstone Treasure. By Fergus Hume. Jarrold & 
Sons. 

Tae Wax or 4 Woman. By L. T. Mead. F. V. White 
& Co. ; 

Tae Woorne or May. By Alan St. Aubyn. F. V. White 
& Co. 

Mrs. Kerra’s Carus. By Mrs. W. K. Olifford. New 
edition, Fisher Unwin. 

Pactrirc Taues. By Louis Becke. Fisher Unwin. 

Sattep with Fiex. By George Macdonald, 
Blackett. 6s. 

A Ross or Yestsrpay. By F. Marion Crawford. Mac- 
millan & Co. 6s. 

Two Sinners. By Lily Thicknesse. Downey &Co. 6s. 

A Fizerine Saow. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald. Digby 
Long & Co. 

Snagteyyrow. By Captain Marryat, Illustrated by H. R, 
Millar. New Edition. Macmillan, 3s, 6d. 

Tae Disarrzarance or Groree Datrrat. By James 
Payn. New Edition. Smith, Elder & Co. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 

A Grograruy or Evrors. By Lionel W. Lyde. A. &C. 
Black. 1s, : 

Lessons In EceMEnTany Psracricat Paysics. By C. L. 
Barnes, M.A. Vol. Ill, Part I. Macmillan & Co. 
4s. 6d. 

Dywavos anp Exvecrrtc Motors: How ro Make anp Ruw 
Tarm. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. 

Tae Stupy or Feeycn. By Alfred &. Eugéne and H. E. 
Duriaux. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Tae Ovrtines or Paysics: Aw Evemenraey Tsxr-Boox. 
By Edward L. Nichols. The Macmillan Co. 7s. 6d. 
TRAVEL AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Stam on THE Metnam: From tHe Gutr ro Aynraia. By 

Maxwell Sommerville. Sampson Low. 14s. 

Buacx’s Gourpt to tae Trossacus, Edited by A. R. Hope 

Moncrieff, A. &C. Black. Is. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Motitzre sawp His Meprcat Associations, By A. M. 
Brown, M.D. The Cotton Press. 6s. 

From Ovr Deap Setves TO Hianers Tainas. By Frederick 
James Gant. Bailliére, Tindall & Cox. 3s. 6d. 

Navano Leasnps. Collected by Washington Matthews, 
American Folk-lore Society. 

Tar Lonpow Hanpxsoox: June, 1897, ro May, 1893. The 
Grosvenor Press. 1s. 

Tae Mreezor oF THe Sinrut Sovt. A Pruse Translation 
from the French of a Poem of Queen Margaret of 
Navarre, by Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth. 
Edited by Percy W. Ames, F.S.A. Asher& Co, 10s. 6d, 

Some Onservarions oF a Foster Pasent. By John 
Charles Tarver. Archibald Constable & Co. 6s. 

Taz Dotmens oF Iretanp, By William Copeland 
Borlase, M.A. 3 vols, Chapman & Hall. £5. 

Rameau’s Nerasw: A Transuation vrom DrpeERot’s 
Avrograrnic Text. By Sylvia Margaret Hill. Long- 
mans, Green & Oo. 3s. 6d, 

A Descrtrerion or THE WorpswortH AND COLERIDGE 
Manvusorirrs In THE Possession oF Mr. T. Nortow 
Loneman. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale White. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

A Sort Geamuar or tax Bucgarun Lanevaces., By 
W. R. Morfill, M.A. Kegan Paul. 5s. 

Tus Reat History or Monsy Istanp. By Michael 
Fliirscheim. Clarion Office, 

A Docror’s Iptz Hours, By “Scalpel.” Downey & Co. 
6s. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





N honour of the Diamond Jubilee, the 

_ New Review becomes, with true loyalty, 
an illustrated magazine. By way of frontis- 
piece, Mr. Henley offers a coloured drawing 
of the Queen from life by Mr. W. N. P. 
Nicholson. The world just now is full of 
portraits of Her Majesty, but nothing that 
we have seen so convinces the spectator of 
its truth to ordinary life as this tour de force. 
The Queen is walking out, accompanied by a 
Skye terrier; there is a hint of a back 
ground; and that is all. It is a perfect 
symphony in black and brown, and a work 
of very exceptional skill. 





Oxrorp’s official ode, in honour of the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, has been written 
by Prof. W. J. Courthope, who holds the 
chair of Poetry. It will be issued directly 
from the Clarendon Press. The publication 
will follow, in point of topography, Prof. 
Palgrave’s Jubilee Ode in 1887. 





Mr. SrerHen Crane’s account of his 
deliverance from the shipwreck of the 
Commodore, which is printed in the June 
Scribner, is a marvellous piece of narrative, 
The author and three other men—the cap- 
tain, who was wounded, the cook and an oiler 
—escaped inadingy. Mr. Crane begins his 
narrative on the afternoon of their third day. 
They were washed ashore the next morning. 
Mr. Crane’s story is a remarkable study in 
impressionism. 





In referring to Prof. Sully’s forthcoming 
book, Children’s Ways, we said that it would 
be virtually a new work distinct from Studies 
in Childhood. This is not the case. It 
should properly be described as selections 
from Studies of Childhood with new matter. 
There is an amusing juxtaposition of an- 
nouncements in Messrs. Longman’s list 
which contains this intimation. Thus Chil- 
dren’s Ways, by Prof. Sully, is followed by: 
“In the Press—7'he Professor's Children.” 





Messrs. Bett. have in preparation two his- 
torical works on architecture. The more 
advanced of the two, the publication of which 
will probably take place in September, is 
A History of Renaissance Architecture in 
England, by Mr. Reginald Blomfield. He 
takes up the subject from the first infusion 
of Italian influence into the sixteenth 
century Gothic, and brings his history down 
to the end of the eighteenth. The volume 
will be profusely illustrated with pen draw- 
ings by the author as well as by facsimiles of 
drawings by Inigo Jones, Wren, and others, 
preserved at All Souls and Worcester 
Colleges and at the Soane Museum, and also 
by reproductions from photographs of noted 
examples of building. The other volume isa 
history of English Gothic architecture by 
Mr. Edward 8. Prior. Beginning with the 
transition from Norman architecture, it will 
exhibit the genesis of English Gothic and its 
relations to, and differences from, that of 
Northern France, vindicating its claim to 
originality and to independent development. 


The illustrations will consist entirely of draw- | 





ings executed purposely for the work by Mr. 
Gerald Horsley. ; 





Mr. Tuomas Harpy is said to be medi- 
tating a return to his earlier methods, as 
some concession to that section of the public 
which is opposed to the treatment of sex 
problems in fiction. For his forthcoming 
novel, which is nearly completed, Mr. Hardy 
is still seeking a title. 





Some Scott MSS. of great interest are 
to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby during the 
month. There should be spirited bidding 
for The Lady of the Lake holograph. With 
it will be offered the MSS. of Tales 
of a Grandfather, Old Mortality, Castle 
Dangerous, and other writings of less 
interest. The authenticity of the MS. of 
The Lady of the Lake is attested by the state- 
ment, written in Scott’s hand on the fly-leaf : 
“‘ This is the original MS. of 7'he Lady of the 
Iake.”’ Tt contains notes in the handwriting 
of his wife. 





THe announcement that a “ Kailyard” 
version of the Song of Solomon is about 
to be issued by a North-country firm of 
publishers does not excite our enthusiasm. 
The charm of the old Scotch psalms is not 
likely to be repeated in this violent attempt 
to bring the Song of Songs into line with 
The Stickit Minister. A verse in the last 
chapter will read, we understand, as follows : 
““Mony waters canna slochen luv’, neither 
can the spates droon it; gin a man wad gie 
a’ the haudin’s o’ his hoose for luv’, they 
wad be althegither scorned.” 





Mrs. OxreHant’s new book, Zhe Ways of 
Life, which has been praised in the highest 
terms, seems to us notable rather for its 
preface than its fiction. The two stories 
of which it is composed are not in the 
best manner of this sagacious writer, 
but the words which introduce them and 
endeavour to justify them have much in- 
terest. Mrs. Oliphant thinks it time that 
more attention was paid by novelists to the 
sere and yellow stage of life: to what she 
calls the ebb. The conventional novel is 
concerned with the flood; but the ebb is ‘as 
rich in material. She does not necessarily 
mean ‘‘ the decline of life, the approach of 
age, or any natural crisis, but something 
more poignant—the wonderful and over- 
whelming revelation which one time or 
other comes to most people, that their 
career, whatever it may have been, has 
come toa stop.” This is, indeed, amoment 
which makes a good starting-point for a 
story ; and if it has been so much neglected 
by novelists, we must suppose that the 
reason does not lie in any poverty of the 
subject, but in the difficulty of treating a 
period of decline with vivacity. 


‘*T Ave often felt,” adds Mrs. Oliphant, 
‘while sick or sorry, and craving a little 
rational entertainment and distraction— 
which, in my opinion, it is one of the 
highest aims of the novelist to supply— 
that the everlasting treatment of the primary 
problem of youth, as if there was no other 
in the world, was at once fatiguing to the 





reader and injudicious on the part of the 
writer. When we want to be taken out of 
ourselves by the lively presentment of other 
people’s difficulties and troubles, it is tire- 
some to be always turned back to the dis- 
appointments or the successes of eighteen, 
or—in deference to the different standard of 
age held to be interesting by this generation 
—let us say five-and-twenty.” 





‘‘ Stvce the public is fond of such small 
revelations,” says Mrs. Oliphant, after a 
discussion on happy endings, “‘ I may here 
confess that I have often begun a story 
with the determination to be high-minded 
—to treat my young lovers without indul- 
gence, and either kill them or part them in 
deference to the rules of Art. But my 
heart has generally failed me, and I have 
rarely found courage to do them any harm.” 





In the interview with a ballad-monger, 
which we published last week, mention was 
made of the rather pathetic search of an 
aged man for ‘ The Big Meat Pie,” a song 
published many years ago. The world 
proves too small for a song to be lost in it, 
for G. E. D. writes: ‘I remember the song 
alluded to, in 1850, and it was probably then 
rather new. The title was, 1 think, ‘ The 
Stunning Great Meat Pie.’ It began, ‘ You’ve 
heard of the wonderful crocodile.’ The song 
is very stupid, and has no merit whatever, 
either literary or musical.” 





To-pay will be published Dr. Copinger’s 
exhaustive work, Zhe Bible and its Trans- 
mission, on which he has been engaged for 
many years. Mr. Sotheran, the publisher, 
issues only 220 copies, of which only 150 
are for sale. The book is enriched by 
twenty-eight facsimiles. 





Mr. E. F. Benson’s story of the Greek 
War of Independence is to bear the title 
The Vintage. 





A yew volume of poems, by “A. E.” 
author of Homeward: Songs by the Way, 
will be published by Mr. John Lane under 
the title, Zhe Earth’s Breath. 





Amone the anthologies which the autumn 
is to bring forth is one by Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore, which will have for title, Poems 
of the Love and Pride of England. 





Pearson’s Magazine, which published Mr. 
Kipling’s Captains Courageous, has secured 
a new short story, by the same writer, en- 
titled Zhe Tomb of his Ancestors, for its 
Christmas number. 





Pre-Reformation Worthies is the title of a 
new book of per oy ace by Mr. William 
Cowan, announced to be published by Messrs. 
Elliot Stock very shortly. The volume will, 
among others, contain Lives of Bishop 
Grossetete, Thomas a — and John 
Staupitz, and it will have a Preface by the 
Bishop of Derry. 





Tue lady who has taken the pen-name of 
“George Fleming,” and has written under 
it some clever novels, has collected from the 
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old National Observer and New Review a 
number of short stories, which Mr. Grant 
Richards is to publish. Little Stories about 
Women is the title. 





Ir is Mr, Unwin’s intention to issue a set 
of ten volumes in which the whole ~— of 
the expansion of the Queen’s 9 will be 
adequately narrated. Major M. A. 8. Hume 
will contribute the first of these, a biography 
of “Sir Walter Raleigh.” Other volumes 

romised are ‘‘Sir Thomas Maitland: the 
Nashery of the Mediterranean,” by Mr. 
Walter Frewen Lord; “ John Cabot and his 
Sons: the Discovery of North America,” by 
Mr. C. Raymond Beazley, M.A.; “ Lord 
Clive: the Foundation of British Rule in 
India,” by Sir A. J. Arbuthnot, K.C.8.1., 
C.LE.; “Edward Gibben Wakefield: the 
Colonisation of South Australia and New 
Zealand,” by Dr. R. Garnett, C.B., LL.D. ; 
“Rajah Brooke: the Englishman as Ruler 
of an Eastern State,” by Sir Spenser St. 
John, G.C.M.G.; ‘Admiral Philip: the 
Founding of New South Wales,” by Mr. 
Louis Becke and Mr. Walter Jeffery; and 
“Sir Stamford Raffles: England in the Far 
East,” by the editor, Mr. H. F. Wilson. 





A NEw series, entitled the ‘‘ Sylvan Series ”’ 
will be inaugurated almost immediately by 
Mr. Grant Richards with a new volume by 
Mr. R, Murray Gilchrist, author of 4 Stone 
Dragon, &c., entitled A Peakland Faggot : 
Tales Told of Milton Folk, It deals entirely 
with the lives of the peasantry round the 
Peak of Derbyshire. 





G. P. Purnam’s Sons have completed 
an arrangement with the City of New York 
for printing in their Knickerbocker Press a 
limited edition of the Records of the City of 
New Amsterdam. The set will be issued 
under the editorial supervision of Mr. 
Berthold Fernow, and will be comprised in 
six volumes of text and one volume of index. 
The records cover the entire period of the 
municipal life of New Amsterdam during the 
control of the Hollanders—that is to say, 
from 1653 to 1664 and from 1673 to 1674. 
The first volume is expected to be in readi- 
ness for delivery to subscribers in the course 
of May. 





Messrs. Henry & Co, will issue at once a 
new holiday library, to be entitled ‘“‘ The 
Random Series,” in twenty-six volumes, in 
which they propose to include a number of 
their most popular publications in fiction. 
The series will be published at two shillings 
per volume, in a uniform binding. 





Tue third part of the late George John 
Romanes’ Darwin and After Darwin is in the 
teed The subject-matter consists of post- 

arwinian questions, Isolation and Physio- 
logical Selection. 





Mrs. Hopeson Burnerr is making a 
further experiment with the eighteenth 
century manner. Her new novel, which 
bears a close relation to 4 Lady of Quality, 
will be called His Grace, the Duke of Ormonde. 





PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


M EDMOND DEMOLINS, in 4 quoi 
- vient la supériorité des Anglo- 
Saxons, in his searching study of English 
superiority over the unhappy Gauls, be- 
trays a fierce contempt of the things 
the French, with lamentable levity, have 
hitherto been content to shine in: the 
elegant arts, cookery, the vaudeville, 
and the genius of dressmaking. M. 
Lemaitre is eloquently remorseful of his 
appreciation of these futilities, which did 
not impede the German invasion, and have 
not perventon the incontestable superiority 
of the proud Saxons in all the sterner 
resources of a nation. To possess in the 
extremest perfection the art of writing will 
not, alas! stem the current of national 
disaster and incompetence, and while the 
vaudevillists are making us laugh at the 
traditional and undignified mishaps in 
marriage, and teaching husbands and wives 
the adequate measure of faithlessness they 
are to expect mutually, the enterprising 
English, M. Demolins proves, are marching 
across the face of the world, atrociously 
strong and flourishing and successful. They 
dominate Europe and the universe in com- 
merce, industry, and politics. Meanwhile 
the frivolous Gaul wastes his youth in a 
vain search of pleasure, and middle age ina 
mean search of a dot. The dot is the real 
root of the evil. Poor or rich, a Frenchman 
demands of his wife not beauty, distinction, 
breeding, charm, talent, but a fortune equal 
to or greater than his own, with the result of 
an indescribable sordidness in family life. 
How can parents live decently with the 
future grasping son-in-law to satisfy? M. 
Lemaitre would suppress military service as 
well, and the entire method of administra- 
tion, and then plaintively asks, would all 
that suffice to transform a r devil of a 
Latin or Celt into a fine Anglo-Saxon ogre? 
The book is a sort of political Sandford 
and Merton, or a tale of the idle apprentice 
and the good boy. One’s sympathies, with an 
elasticity born of distrust and indignation, go 
naturally to the “ bad subject,” the unlucky 
poor devil who has the art of pleasing and 
of making us laugh, while the “good 
subject” quotes the Bible and seizes the 
gold mines of Golconda. 

A new book by M. Paul Hervieu is 
an event of sufficient importance in ths 
world of letters. Unhappily, his latest, 
La Bétise Parisienne is but a collection 
of papers more or less fugitive, and only 
of relative value. There is, of course, 
the distinctive touch of Paul Hervieu to 
arrest attention; his mordant irony and 
original observation to procure us some- 
thing new. The first slight essay, L’ Artiste 
Rouge, comes appropriately from the author 
of La Loi de ? Homme, as strong and fierce a 
piece of work as ever has been written 
on the sex question in favour of trodden 
woman, which so recently took male Paris 
by the throat. It is a grim comment on 
the ilth Article of the French Penal Code: 
“In the case of adultery, the husband’s 
murder of his wife, as well. as of the 
accomplice, is excusable.” Such a murder 





he qualifies as ‘“‘a crime, a cowardice, an 
abominable self-fanaticism,” scouting the 
middle ages, the jungle and alcohol, Visigoth 
and Ostrogoth. These brilliant little essays, 
more or less subtle and odd, show M. 
Hervieu at his clearest and lightest in style. 
The sentences are not overpacked and dense, 
as in his sterner novels, Their form is 
considerably less complicated, and here and 
there he yields prettily to a taste for colour 
and flow in phrase. 

On matters of love and society, as might 
be expected, he has not yet exhausted 
his capacity for astonishing the amiable 
bourgeois. This peaceable and uninteresting 

ersonage seems to be the torero’s cloak— 
or the modern French writer; and like the 
irritated and frantic bull, he must charge 
for the object. Every irregular situation 
finds him lenient, which, after all, is a 
reversion to the unpractised theory of 
Christianity. Christian law is nowadays on 
the side of the scribes and Pharisees, and 
the sinners and publicans are out of favour. 
M. Hervieu wages a fast war against the 
Pharisees, and holds the hand of brother- 
hood out to the feminine sinners. This is 
as it ought to be, according to the New 
Testament. Unfortunately, the average 
reader who goes to church or mass, and 
imperfectly understands, or does not even 
read the New Testament, will pronounce 
M. Hervieu to be a shockingly immoral 
writer. After literary art, a sense of justice 
is the last thing the average reader looks 
for in a writer; and both of these qualities 
are flagrantly evident in M. Hervieu’s work. 
Subtlety, too, will be found an irritant, but 
the satire, being more obvious, and a 
grosser appeal to our judgment, will secure 
a fair attention. His definition of those 
two exciting new words, muflerie and rosserie, 
vices as old and vulgar as society itself, 
will be useful to the English reader curious 
about modern fashionable slang. Muflerie, 
according to M. Hervieu, is specially mascu- 
line ; rosserie, feminine. There is more 
ssness in one, more malice in the other, 
But our own hideous word “ cad” may fitly 
be applied to the “mufle” and the “ rosse.” 
riting of woman’s conquest of the 
bicycle and the divided skirt, he says : 


‘* Besides, women are in the habit of getting 
the best of public ridicule and of laughing it 
down. In the eighteenth century it was their 
initiative that determined the use of the um- 
brella. This invention—of a genius as simple 
as that of the bicycle—was adopted by them 
and then imposed by them, while its inventor 
died crushed beneath invectives, jeers, and all 
the enraged and defensive manoeuvres of the 
conservative instinct.” 


From every point of view M. Hervieu is a 
* feminite,”’ 

Forgats et Proscrits, by Paul Mimande, is 
an extremely bright and interesting account 
of a visit to the French penal settlements in 
South America. Whatever may befall one, 
there is some alleviation of the worst pro- 
spective misery in the knowledge that one 
is never likely to be sent to Cayenne. It 
is amazing that even in this cravatted and 
civilised period of humanity any portion of 
the inhabited globe should be able to gather 
such an accumulation of horrors about it as 
French Guiana. There is apparently not 
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much to choose between the fate of under- 
paid official, proscribed, or prisoner. All 
enjoy the privilege of unlimited discomfort. 
One dreams of tropical splendours below the 
equator, but M. Mimande very lucidly and 
ruthlessly dispels all such naive illusions. 
Filthy little towns, abominable prisons, the 
home of every foul disease, abject popula- 
tions, burning and desert isles, miserable 
officials, leprosy, malaria—every evil odour 
of man and nature, scarce and pestiferous 
water, snakes and serpents! The book 
would be a just and kindly one but for the 
spiteful and needlessly cruel pages about 
Dreyfus, who reached Oayenne for deporta- 
tion to the Isle of Salvation, one of the 
worst of the group in Guiana waters, while 
M. Mimande was making his tour of the 
settlement. The unfortunate man has surely 
been cruelly enough punished. A com- 
patriot might pass that dark and silent figure 
condemned to such solitude at least in 
silence. But the arrival of Dreyfus is a 
dramatic and powerful touch in a series of 
bright descriptions. 
H. L. 


New Booxs. 


La Bétise Parisienne. Paul Hervieu. 

Foreats et Proscrits. Paul Mimande. 

A — vient la supériorité des Anglo-Saxons, 
dmond Demolins. 

La Macédonie. Victor Bérard. 

Madame Geoffrey et sa Fille. Pierre de Ségur. 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO’S 
_ “TRIUMPH OF DEATH.” 


Wir the quality of this young Italian as 
a literary artist, English criticism will have 
to deal seriously before long. In Paris his 
works meet enthusiastic appreciation, while 
at Boston the social Puritan has demanded, 
but not obtained, their prohibition. Evi- 
dently an English translation exists, but 
it does not appear to have found its way 
into this country. Our information is 
mostly drawn at second-hand from reviews, 
notably the eloquent and interesting article 
by Ouida in the March Fortnightly, wherein 
D’Annunzio’s work finds an effusive wel- 
come such as she does not always extend to 
promising youth of her own nationality. 

It was in complete freedom from any 
prepossession that the present writer 
attacked Ziionfo della Morte in the original. 
The impression left after a fairly careful 
reading is on the whole one of tedium and 
monotony. Not many of the qualities essen- 
tial to a great novelist are to be discerned in 
it, and those which we miss are of a kind 
which no amount of toil and travail can 
supply. There is complete want of construc- 
tive power, of ability to “tell a story” and 
make it move; and the character-drawing is 
weak. That the art of its author has been 
slowly built up—a thing of pains and 
labour—is manifest without the evidence 
furnished in the introduction. This last is 
extremely well worth reading for its discus- 
sion of the possibilities of Italian prose, and 
the statement of the author’s aspiration to 





bring about a renascence. With itsexquisitely 
selected words and carefully modulated 
rhythms, this prefatory essay presents itself 
as a model of beautiful, if slightly self- 
conscious, prose. 

But, indeed, no words are strong enough 
to express the seriousness with which 
D’Annunzio takes himself. The book, he 
tells us, is concerned with but one dramatis 
persona and his ‘‘individual vision of the 
universe.” It must be admitted that by 
sheer piling up of detail a certain picture is 
achieved of the “hero” and “heroine.” No 
great exploit surely for the painstaking 
artificer of a narrative in which the re- 
maining characters avowedly are neglected! 
In the last catastrophe and in one or two 
situations which serve as foretaste of it, 
there is evidence of considerable dramatic 
power. The scenic accessories are worked 
up with picturesque vividness, if usually 
at excessive length. The evening scene 
with Ippolita and the tortured moth 
is overlaid with poetic glamour and with 
a weird symbolism. That D’Annunzio is 


accomplished in ‘realistic’? scene paint- 
ing might be expected, this trick being 
common to his school. In the elaborate 


study of a wonder-working sanctuary in 
South Italy, with its exhaustive cataloguing 
of foulness and disease, not one noisome 
sight or smell which belongs to sick and 
swarming humanity is spared us. 

As psychologist, practised in minute and 
searching analysis of intellect and emotion, 
D’Annunzio stands high. But his appeal to 
us is clearly meant to be that of artist rather 
than scientist. And from an artistic stand- 
point we are justified in demanding more 
varied—we had almost written a less uni- 
formly revolting—material for his masterly 
talent. From the main theme—an adulter- 
ous intrigue, culminating in murder and 
suicide, a case common in the annals of 
crime —the only distraction consists in a 
series of tedious and disjointed episodes 
quite insufficiently justified by the side- 
lights they throw upon the character of 
the “hero.” Rarely, if ever, is situation 
or character illumined by graphic touch or 
flash of insight such as we meet in Stevenson 
or Kipling, The effect is mainly the result 
of accumulation, a heaping up of epithet an1 
detail and analysis. Of humour there is 
absolutely not a trace. Any strong sense of 
it would be fatal to appreciation of this 
work, The "eapan which the introduction 
suggests of the artist burning his midnight 
oil through four and a half years over the 
architecture of his mellifluous periods, takes 
a grotesque hue as we realise that the sub- 
ject of it all is practically the amours of a 
lunatic and an epileptic! Or, putting the 
case less coarsely, let us say that the minute 
dissection of the mind of a “degenerate” 
—a young man under thirty, hovering on 
the ill-defined boundary between reason and 
insanity—is not, whatever its philosophical 
or pathological merit, in itself sufficient to 
constitute an epoch-making novel. While 
avoiding the vulgar habit of confusing a 
writer’s personality and opinions with those 
of his characters, may we not fairly ask 
that these should sometimes appeal to other 
than emotions of contempt or loathing? 
From the first page to the last, not one sign 





of courage or generosity or unselfishness 
is traceable in the character of Giorgio 
d’Aurispa, no, nor of the energy, the master- 
ful attributes, which, according to the gospel 
of his master, Nietzche, alone are worthy to 
be praised. How can one even pity, still 
less sympathise, with the selfish, im- 
potent, despicable voluptuary, who only can 
whine and cry and retire to bed when his 
mother appeals to him in her bitter distress, 
and finally bolts without any real effort to 
give her help and redress? All the artistic 
and philosophical sensibilities with which 
this “hero” is credited are insufficient to 
win us. We have a conviction that they 
are mere drapery, garments which belong 
to Gabriele heey if ype: for a 
temporary purpose to Giorgio d’Aurispa. 

The real tragedy of the narrative is the 
fate of poor Ippolita. Health had come 
back to her, she begun to drink deep of 
the joy of life, when she is forced out of it 
by the brute who had brought about her 
moral corruption. His grotesque obsession 
by the notion that Ippolita had corrupted 
him is probably an accurately observed 
feature of mental derangement. It is 
curious that Ouida should describe Ippolita, 
who has but partially recovered from two 
serious maladies, as a woman of ‘splendid 
vitality ”! ; 

The disproportionate space given in this 
book to what may be called scenes of 
‘‘chambering and wantonness,”’ and the 
importunate obtrusion of their nauseating 
details, have driven even the French literary 
public to demand an expurgated translation. 
To an average Anglo-Saxon, nothing is more 
surprising in the imaginative literature of 
the Latin races than the assumption that 
these things can supply engrossing occupa- 
tion to normal people during long tracts of 
their lives. 

It is to be wished that D’Annunzio would 
turn to other purposes his remarkable 
mastery of prose. As critic and essayist he 
should rank very high. Embedded in the 
Trionfo are several critical essays, the subtle 
and suggestive thought of which is clothed 
in language of surprising felicity and charm. 
The best of these deal with music and meta- 
physics and the borderland between them. 
On mysticism, too, he evidently has much to 
say. The chapter on “ Bayreuth and its 
Orchestra”? and on “Tristan und Isolde” 
is a masterpiece of Wagner criticism, full of 
insight and intelligence. 

Disquisitions like these are quite justly 
condemned by Ouida from the standpoint 
of one who credits D’Annunzio with the 
capacity to produce first-rate imaginative 
work. Her Secsteles of his writings as a 
whole entitles her opinion to respect. But 
judging from this one romance, which is 
evidently regarded as a supreme effort by 
his admirers, the present writer can view 
him only as a critic who has mistaken 
his vocation. Is it possible that other 
readers of Zhe Triumph of Death may 
have felt an impulse to destroy their copy, 
after extracting two chapters to be bound 
separately—the chapter on Bayreuth, and 
that which deals with antique custom and 
religion, their changelessness throughout 
the ages and their abiding impenetrable 
mystery ? ; 
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ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XXX.—JonatHan SwIrr. 


Or some authors it may, be said that 
they and their books are one: their books 
are themselves. Of others, that they are 
less than their books; and of still others, 
that they are greater. Swift was greater ; 
he was all that his books are—independent, 
fearless, straightforward, plain, a friend of 


- liberty, a champion of the Se witty, 


caustic, harsh. He was this, and he 
was more besides: he was tender, he was 
pious, he was playful. ‘‘I love only indi- 
viduals,” he once said, and such individuals 
as he loved he loved with all his might. 
The “animal called man” roused him to 
such heights of hatred that he could write 
Gulliver ; yet all the time his affection for 
a few men and women steadily grew. In 
the biographical introduction which Mr. 
Lecky has written, or more correctly, has re- 
written, for the new edition of Swift which 
Messrs. Bell & Sons are adding to Bohn’s 
Library, we are glad to find the humaner 
side of Swift insisted upon. It is too 
common to dismiss the great satirist as a 
black hater of his kind, unillumined by any 
gentle ray. Mr. Lecky, in the small space 
at his command, accumulates testimony to 
Swift’s fidelity as a friend, scrupulousness 
as a clergyman and the head of his household, 
generosity as an almsgiver, and thoughtful- 
ness as a patron. Personal facts concerning 
Swift are few in number, and it is, after all, 
from one of his writings—a work, however, 
not intended for the public eye, and not, 
strictly speaking, literature at all, and there- 
fore not, in the true sense, one of Swift’s 
books—that we obtain much of what we 
know of his tender, playful, loving side. 
In the Journal to Stella, that ing account 
of his life in London, of public affairs, of 
statesmen and wits, which for three years 
he kept for the entertainment of Esther 
Johnson and Mrs. Dingley, this side is 
uppermost. Swift put into the journal every- 
thing likely to interest its two readers, and 
with it the kindliest part of himself. Without 
it our conception of him would be dark 
indeed; but with it we know him in his 
completeness, a man capable of rare sweet- 
ness and gaiety. Mr. Lecky, we might 
remark, disbelieves the story of the marriage 
of Swift and Stella, and he is severe upon 
Swift for his treatment of Vanessa. 

It is pleasant to dwell on the sunny side 
of Swift’s private life. So gloomy was it in 
the main, so darkened by moods of depres- 
sion, so poisoned by misanthropy, that the 
bright days may well be given dispro- 
portionate attention. For a man of his 
temperament it can often have been no 
small effort that was required to bring him 
to the task of making merry for the enjoy- 
ment of Stella and her friend. Mr. Lecky, 
we are glad to say, also places himself 
between Swift and those who attack him 
over-zealously for obscenity. Swift’s coarse- 
hess, says Mr. Lecky, is not the coarseness 
of vice. 

“* He accumulates i of a kind that most 
men would have re ed as loathsome, but 
there is nothing sensual in his writings; he 
never awakens an impure curiosity, or invests 
guilt with ameretricious charm. Vice certainly 





never appears attractive in his pages, and it 
may be safely affirmed that no one has ever 
been allured to vicious courses by reading them. 
He is often very repulsive and very indecent, 
but his faults in this respect are rather those of 
taste than morals.” 


Faults of taste and faults of morals are too 
frequently confused. 

After a clear and concise account of Wood’s 
Halfpence and the Drapier Letters, Mr. 
Lecky comes to this summary of Swift’s 
literary style : 

‘* Swift,” he says, ‘‘ was admirably calculated 

to be the leader of public opinion in Ireland, 
from his complete freedom from the charac- 
teristic defects of the Irish temperament. His 
writings exhibit no tendency to rhetoric or 
bombast, no fallacious images or far-fetched 
analogies, uo timid phrases in which the ex- 
pression hangs loosely and inaccurately around 
the meaning. His style is always clear, keen, 
nervous, and exact. He delights in the most 
homely Saxon, in the sixaplest and most un- 
adorned sentences. His arguments are so plain 
that the weakest mind can grasp them, yet so 
logical that it is seldom possible to evade their 
force. . . . It has been often remarked that his 
very wit is u species of argument.” 
These remarks, although they bear upon 
all of Swift’s work, have special reference 
to the pamphlets written fer the benefit of 
the Irish people, of which to-day less is, 
of course, anton than of Gulliver and the 
writings of more universal interest. 

‘“* Few things in the Irish history of the last 
century are more touching,” says Mr. Lecky, 
“‘than the constancy with which the people 
clung to their old leader, even at a time when Ris 
faculties had wholly decayed; and, notwithstand- 
ing his creed, his profession, and his intolerance, 
the name of Swift was for many generations 
the most universally popular in Ireland.” 


So it is to be a misanthrope! On one occa- 
sion, it is told, Swift gave a guinea to a maid- 
servant to buy a new gown, bidding her to 
be sure it was “good Irish stuff.” When 
he afterwards reproached her with not 
having spent the guinea as he directed, the 
girl produced a set of his own writings, 
saying that she had used the money for them 
—the “best Irish stuff” she knew. It is a 
good story to associate with Swift. 





THE BOOK MARKET. 


A PUBLISHER FOR BOYS. 
ROWN-COURT, in Chancery-lane, las 


a very small entrance, but by asking 

peaple the way, and not taking their advice, 

found the court at last. The editor of 
‘*The Boys’ First-rate Library ” was in. 

‘* You publish a great many boys’ books,” 
I said. 

Mr. Bubb looked as though he knew it. 
“Yes,” he said, “‘we have several large 
libraries in hand. Here are some of our 
‘Boys’ First-rate Library.’ It is a penny 
series, and is our most popular stock.” 

‘* And is the denend fer these stories as 
large as ever? Do boys really still revel in 
stories like. this one, say, of Don Diablo, the 
Planter Corsair; or, Denver Doll, the Detective 
Queen?” 

“Qh, dear, yes; they revel in them. 
But we cannot now print such large editions 





of these books as formerly. That is not so 
much because the demand for such readi 
has fallen off, but because we are obliged 
to be continually vg new stories 
which, when they begin to compete with 
each other, lower the average demand for 
single stories. We used to print editions 
of eighty thousand copies of the Deadwood 
Dick stories, of which there are many, but 
now we print only forty or fifty thousand 
copies of any new story.” 

‘“« And do you have to reprint?” 

“Well, we might do so in many cases. 
But our practive is to have one large edition 
and let it run out. A great many of our 
stories do run out of print; but we supply 
their places with new ones.” 

“And at what rate are you producing 
these penny—penny shockers, Mr. Bubb?” 

“Well, we publish eight at a time; we 
— eight stories about every six weeks. 

ere are eight new ones we are issuing to 
the shops. They are numbered, you see, 
$21 to 328, and they are Old Weasel Top ; 
or, Sandy Andy’s Infe Run; The Land of 
Pirates; The Sierra Shadow; Powell’s Pard, 
or, the One- Armed Giant, &c., &e.”’ 

‘Who writes these stories ?” 

“Well, so many of them come from 
America that we do not always know. But 
we have our own writers. One, who is very 
useful to us, is a barrister. Mr. Harcourt 
Burradge, too, is very popular with our 
boys as a writer of school stories.” 

‘And the covers, Mr. Bubb, who turns 
out these wonderful covers?” 

‘“‘ They are the work of one artist, and we 
know of no other man who understands the 
work so well.” 

‘‘He must produce pictures which will 
make boys flatten their noses against shop 
window-panes ?” 

“That is the test, no doubt.” 

“‘T see. Now tell me, What is the pre- 
vailing taste just now among boys ? hat 
kind of thrill does it pay you best to 
transmit to them, if I may put it so?” 

“Well, Frank Reade is the hero now. 
You have, perhaps, not heard of him, but 
he vies with even Deadwood Dick and 
Buffalo Bill in popularity. He is far ahead 
of them in resources, being an inventor who 
out-Vernes Jules Verne. All the Reade 
stories open at Readestown where Frank 
Reade, jun., has his great factory. Here, 
with the aid of a staff of scientists, he 
invents extraordinary vehicles, and. then 
mans them, equips them with a pneumatic 
dynamite gun — his own invention — and 
goes off on some expedition. For instance, 
he builds an electric air canoe, and starts 
in search of the Valley of Diamonds, which 
is in the heart of Brazil, but is so beset 
with perils from savages, pythons, and 

rillas that no one dares approach it. 
Fret it is known to be ‘literally strewn 
with diamonds in the rough.’ Here is the 
description of the start of the air canoe 
from the factory yard : 

«A sort of ovation was given the young 
inventor in honour of his departure. The band 
played, salutes were fired, and cheers given. 

‘* ‘Barney and Pomp were already aboard the 
air canoe. was in the pilot - house 
with his hand upon the lever which was to set 
the rotascopes in motion. He waited only for 
the signal. 
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«Frank Reade, jun., now lifted his hat to 
the crowd, and stepped over the rail. He 
motioned to Barney. Down went the lever, 
there was a whirring of machinery, the hissing 
of the rotav-opes, the air-ship trembled for an 
instant, and ihen leaped into space. A mad 
yell went up from the crowd, cannons boomed, 
and Frank Reade, jun., fired a dynamite pro- 
jectile from his gun, which exploded in mid-air. 
Then the electric air canoe set a course to the 
southward, and half-an-hour later Readestown 
had entirely disappeared from view. The great 
journey was begun. The air canoe was sailing 
like a bird through the air.’ ” 


** And the boys like that?” 

“Like it! I have letters from boys every 
week congratulating me or asking questions. 
They are just now much interested in a story 
which is concerned with a ‘New Electrical 
Terror’ called Zhe Thunderer, on which 
Frank Reade sets out to rescue a beautiful 
girl from the hands of Mardo Turgi, a 
Tartar brigand. Well, you can guess boys 
like it. Open it anywhere. Here is a fight 
going on: 

*** But all to no avail. The voyagers with 
their Winchesters kept up a fusillade, and 
Frank once was able to sight the electric gun. 
A dynamite projectile piled the Tartars up in 
a heap, and then Frank essayed new tactics. 

““*He let the Thunderer forge ahead at 
lightning speed. 

““*Through the ranks of the foe it tore its 
way with irresistible force. 

*** They might’ as well have tried to hold a 
cyclone.’ 

‘** Clear of the gang, Frank let the 7hunderer 
run ahead for three hundred yards. Then he 
sent a projectile back from the pneumatic gun. 
It created havoc in the rauks of the Tartars, 
and they fled into the darkness, cowed and 
whipped. 

‘* The battle was won.’ ”’ 


“And does Frank Reade keep on invent- 
ing these terrific things ?” 

“Well, yes! His Steam Horse of the Great 
American Desert; or, the Sandy Trail of 
Death was a success; and his kite with 
which he performed a six weeks’ flight over 
the Andes was distinctly appreciated.” 

“How many copies of cheap books of 
adventure do you issue in a year?” 

“Oh, taking everything, that is to say, 
love stories and adventures in paper covers, 
ranging from a penny to sixpence in price, 
I should say between three and four 
millions.” 

‘One word more, Mr. Bubb. What may 
I conclude regarding the—er—well, my 
editor might press a question, you know, as 
to the moral effect of these stories on the 
minds of % 

“Oh, that is all right. We are careful 
to see that vice is punished.” 

“Yes ; but there is so much of it.” 

‘* And virtue rewarded.” 

“‘ But there is so little of it.” 

“The proportions are much better than 
they used to be. Why, in the old Dead- 
wood Dick days ” 

“* Deadwood Dick is alive still ?” 

“No, no; Deadwood Dick is dead; it is 
his son who now holds the field. Deadwood 
Dick—the old man—was a bit of a high- 
wayman. I admit we had to get rid of 
him.” 

“And Deadwood Dick, jun., is moral?” 

“ He is a detective,” 











FOR A VILLAGE LIBRARY. 
AmeErIcAN SuGGESTIONS. 


Last January the New York State Library, 
situated at Albany, issued a list of 489 
of the leading books published during 
1896. This list, which we extract from 
Current Literature was submitted to 800 
librarians, with a request for an expression 
of opinion respecting the fifty which would 
be the most valuable for a village library. 
The lists thus marked were to be returned 
by March 1. About 200 librarians com- 
plied with the request, and the fifty books, 
divided into groups, are as follows: 


FICTION. 

Barrie. Sentimental Tommy. 

Mrs. Ward. Sir George Tressady 

Gilbert Parker. Seats of the Mighty. 
Hopkinson Smith. Tom Grogan. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. Marm Lisa. 

John Watson. Kate Carnegie. 

S. O. Jewett. Country of the Pointed Firs. 
Stimson. King Noanett. 

Clemens. Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 
Felix Gras. Reds of the Midi. 

Robert L. Stevenson. Weir of Hermiston. 
Frank R. Stockton. Mrs. Cliff's Yacht. 


JUVENILE. 


E. S. Brooks. Century Book of Famous Americans. 

Andrew Lang. Animal Story Book. 

Norah Perry. Three Little Daughters of the Revo- 
lution. 

W. J. Rolfe. Shakespeare, the Boy. 

E. O. White. Little Girl of Long Ago. 

Crockett. Sweetheart Travellers. 

G. A. Henty. At Agincourt. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Morse Life and Letters of Oliver Wend+1ll Holmes 
Barrie. Margaret Ogilvy. 


F. U. Lowell. Joan of Arc 

Woodrow Wilson. George bag oe 

P L Ford The True George Washington 
DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 


R. L Stevenson. In the South Seas 
Mrs Earl Colonial Days in Old New York 
R H. Davis Three Gringos in Venezuela and Cen- 
tral America. 
Kokoro 


Lafcadio Hearn 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


F A Walker. International Bimetallism 
Herbert Spencer. The Principles of Sociology. 


E L. Godkin. Problems of Modern Democracy 
M. P. Follett The Speaker of the Mouse of Repre- 
sentatives 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Edward Eggleston Beginners of a Nation. 

E B. Andrews. History of the Last Quarter Cen- 
tury in the United States. 

J G Bourinot. Story of Canada. 


RELIGION. 
Andrew D White History of the Warfare. of 
Science with Theology in Christendom 
Lyman Abbott. Christianity and Social Problems 
John Watson Mind of the Master. 


BELLES LETTRES. 
Kipling Seven Seas. 
Eugene Field. Songs, and Other Verse 
George Saintsbury. History of Nineteenth Century 
Literature. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. Books and Literature 
OTHER BOOKS 
Mrs F T Dana Plants and Their Children 
E. A. Martin Story of a Piece of Coal 
C M Skinner. Myths and Legends of Our Own 
Land. 
N 8. Shaler. American Highways 
H. E. Krehbiel How to Listen to Music. 
D C Beard. Outdoor Games for All Seasons. 
rae ew History of the German Struggle 
for Liberty 
T Peck. Harper’s Dictionary of Classical 
Literature and Antiyuities. 


DRAMA. 





b Sear > the elaborate preparations made 
for the production of Mr. Sydney 
Grundy’s adaptation of the elder Dumas’s 
lay ‘‘ Un Mariage sous Louis XV.,” at the 
aymarket, it is clear that romantic drama 
is going to have one more favourable oppor- 
tunity of proving its alleged hold upon the 
public. At the Haymarket they do these 
roductions excellently well. Moreover, Mr. 
ydney Grundy, if not a creative genius, is 
an expert craftsman, and the dramatic 
material that he has to work upon in this 
instance is the work of the stupendous 
‘*‘ Alexandre.” If in such circumstances 
the romantic drama does not assert itself to 
some purpose, then it is, indeed, as its 
enemies allege, moribund. Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones compares its dramatis persone 
to so many pink dolls, from which the saw- 
dust trickles as they walk. Notoriously, the 
author of “The Dancing Girl” and “ The 
Physician” is also the author of a theory of 
the renascence of the drama which has not 
been realised. Hence the tears that he 
sheds in after-dinner speeches and book 
refaces at the contemplation of the drama in 
its present phase. For my part I am not 
disinclined to apply the puppet theory to all 
lays, including Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s. 
e immortal Punch and Judy drama, which 
has maintained its hold upon the public ever 
since its importation from Italy, hundreds of 
years ago, is carried on by avowed puppets, 
from which the sawdust does occasionally 
trickle; but that circumstance has not 
affected the popular patronage of the show, 
which still, in a humble way, competes with 
the Lyceum and the Haymarket. All stage 
characters must be, more or less, of the 
puppet order, and it matters little in prin- 
ciple whether the puppets are pink or drab— 
#.¢., romantic or realistic. evertheless, it 
is quite possible that we are nearing the 
end of the romantic régime, though it is still 
too early to say what will follow it. The 
unvarying law of the stage is change. 
School succeeds school, and = style; the 
one thing certain being, that when the public 
are tired of one genre they turn to another, 
regardless of theory. Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones had the good fortune to enter the 
dramatic calling at a time when the play of 
modern character was coming into vogue, 
and it was natural enough on the part of 
that vigorous and ambitious young author 
to fall into the same error as the fly on the 
wheel. ite his efforts (and those of 
Mr. Pinero in his later or didactic vein) 
the play of modern character was ousted, to 
a great extent, by musical comedy and 
romantic drama, both being manifestations 
of a popular taste for colour, or what in one 
word may be called the picture drama with 
a musical accompaniment. This, too, in its 
turn is showing signs of going. To be suc- 
ceeded by. what ? 

Time will show. So excellent a judge as 
Mr. George Edwardes thinks the popular 
taste is veering round in the direction of 
comic opera. It is certainly contrary to 
experience that the drama of modern char- 
acter with which Mr. Jones’s reputation is 





bound up should so soon come into favour 
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again. That the drama will in due time 
““renasce” as before, one need not doubt, 
but, probably, several of its familiar phases 
will be traversed first. 

Meanwhile, one incidental form of drama 
that has been struggling for a foothold 
during the past few years may be dismissed 
as among the unfit: I refer to the wordless 

lay. Now that “’Chand d’Habits,” the 
fatost specimen of pantomime, has been 
brought, presumably, into perfect working 
order at the Haymarket, where it was an 
avowed failure on its first performance, I 
looked in upon it again the other night ; and 
I do not imagine that this sort of drama, at 
its best, can ever be more than a succés de 
curtosité, of which the curiosity is soon ex- 
hausted. Thanks to certaim accessories, 
which are rightly deemed inadmissible in 
this country, the piece enjoyed a consider- 
able degree of popularity at the Folies- 
Bergére «dnd elsewhere in Paris. The 
original Pierrot’s dalliance with the opera- 
dancer would assuredly have been cut out 
by the Lord Chamberlain (whose authority, 
contrary to the general impression, is not 
confined to the spoken word), and the 
murderer’s sufferings in hell (last scene of 
all!) would have come at least into the 
category of bad taste. All the essentials of 
M. Catulle Mendés’ little drama remain in 
the Haymarket version. The murder of the 
old clothesman by Pierrot for the sake of a 
fancy ball outfit, the murderer’s constant 
remorse, his visions of his victim armed, his 
subsequent scenes of gaiety, and finally his 
death at the hands of his ghostly persecutor— 
all these episodes are told clearly enough. 
But the effort on the part of the players to 
be understood, and on that of the public to 
understand, is too great. The dumb-show 
artistes indulge in a prodigious amount of 
pother with very little result ; the spectator’s 
attention is strained to catch the purport 
of a situation which a word et make 
clear. - In fact, the most obvious feature of 
the wordless play is the shocking waste of 
energy that it involves. Consulting the 
“argument ” afterwards, one is always made 
painfully aware of how much of the in- 
tention of both author and actors the most 
assiduous watchfulness has failed to detect. 
At all events, that is my experience of the 
pantomimic art. The playgoer who visits 
a wordless play is like the pugilist who 
goes into a fight with one hand tied behind 
his back. He voluntarily deprives himself 
of one of his most useful faculties, hearing ; 
and a curious effect of this is, that he dare 
not take his eyes off the performer, even to 
exchange a word with his neighbour, on pain 
of losing the thread of the wordless discourse. 
Finally, there is the headache to reckon 
with that the unwonted strain upon the 
attention inevitably produces. No; the 
wordless play can never be aught but a 
curiosity. It is no vital section of the 
drama, and can only be tolerated when, as 
in the ballet d’ action, it is supplemented with 
dancing and music. 





Wuart with Mile. Jane May, who is 
already giving her French repertory at the 
Royalty, and Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and 
Mme. Réjane, who are presently coming—the 





one to the Adelphi (of all places in the 
world) and the other to the Lyric—there 
will be something like a surfeit of French 
plays at the latter end of the season. There 
is also an Austrian Company expected, with 
a repertory of German plays. Added to 
which we have the exoelledt American 
Company playing in ‘Secret Service,” and 
Daly’s Company, also hailing from New 
York, who are about to put in an appear- 
ance. ‘Something too much of this,” 
surely! The Diamond Jubilee is bringing 
crowds of strangers to London; but if their 
taste is for the theatre, it must be English 
plays more than any other that they wish to 
see. And so far the Jubilee seems to be 
taking public attention away from the 
theatre. On all hands the cry is raised 
that theatrical business is bad. This is 
probably the result of permanent causes as 
well as of the interest excited by the cele- 
bration of the sixtieth year of the Queen’s 
reign. The craze for bicycling and other 
kinds of athletics now withdraws from the 
theatre nightly thousands of people who ten 
or fifteen years ago would have sought their 
amusement there. For many years past the 
theatrical season has sought to keep pace 
with the fashionable season. Presently, 
theatre managers may be constrained to 
revert to the custom of thirty or forty years 
ago, when in summer and autumn the 
shutters were put up for months at a stretch 
at all the higher class houses. 








MUSIC. 





- | Fags om DU MOULIN” was 

performed at Covent Garden on 
Saturday evening. When M. Bruneau’s 
earlier work, ‘‘Le Réve,’”’ was produced 
here, now some seasons back, few admired 
it, while many abused it. The composer, 
carried away by his story, certainly wrote, 
regardless of all musical grammar, chords 
and progressions which caused capellmeister 
hair to stand on end, and which offended 
even critics of very liberal views. But the 
dramatic power of the music was great. 
““L’Attaque du Moulin” is an exceedingly 
clever work, although, in spite of its many 
interesting points, it does not appear to me 
so spontaneous, so entrainant as its prede- 
cessor. The mystic story of ‘“‘ Le Réve,” as 
one would imagine, lends itself more directly 
to music than that of the Mill, with its 
sights and sounds of horrid war. The one 
tends towards the ideal, the other towards 
the real. Whatever one may think of the 
‘**Attaque du Moulin,” as the work of an 
earnest, able composer, it well deserves to 
be heard. The performance on Saturday, 
with M. Scaramberg as Dominique, M. Noté 
as Merlier, Miss Palliser as Francoise, and 
Miss Brema as Marcelline, was under the 
careful direction of M. Flon, but it did not 
come up to the high standard reached when 
the work was produced here three years 
ago. I wonder when “Le Réve” will be 
heard hereagain. The fact that it originally 
caused such diversity of opinion seems to 
argue in its favour. Why should the work 
not have another trial ? 





Dr. RicntTer gave his second concert at 
St. James’s Hall on Monday evening. The 
announcement, even of a new Cowen 
Symphony and a pianist hailing from the 
north, would not have tempted me from “ Die 
Meistersinger,” announced at Covent Garden 
for that evening. But Mr. Jean de Reszke 
was indisposed, and the opera changed to 
‘“Tannhiiuser’’ ; and thus, after all, I heard 
the new Symphony and the new pianist. 
To the latter was assigned an earlier place 
in the programme, and I therefore deal 
with him first. There are so many pianists 
nowadays, and so many good ones, that a 
new comer must really be something quite 
out of the way to attract general atten- 
tion. M. Gabrilowitsch, a pupil first of 
Rubinstein and afterwards of Leschetitsky, 
played Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in B flat 
minor in so intelligent and brilliant a 
manner that he at once took his audience, 
as it were, by storm. The Concerto itself, 
with its characteristic thematic material, its 
ruggedness, fire, and, at times, pathos, is 
highly interesting, and yet in the piano- 
forte solo part the bravura element is so 
conspicuous that it is no true test of a 

layer’s intellectual and emotional powers. 

n all matters relating to technique, M. 
Gabrilowitsch, although quite young, is a 
master. He performs great difficulties with 
surprising ease, while to agility he unites 
precision. He is not lacking in power, and 
yet plays at times with extreme delicacy. 
So far, his success is great, and it only 
remains to be seen whether he will give as 
good an account of himself in music of a 
severer stamp. Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Sym- 
phony is his sixth, and it bears the title 
‘Tdyllic.” The composer has given no 
rogramme. Mr. ©. A. Barry, the analyst, 
as, however, suggested a line of thought 
more or less in keeping with the music. 
Mr. Cowen can write gracefully, and he has 
good feeling for tone-colour, yet these 
qualities do not go far in the making of a 
symphony. His material is not strong 
enough, his developments are not rich 
enough, for music of this kind. I feel con- 
vinced thatif Mr.Cowen had entitled his work 
a Suite, had written with greater freedom, 
and condensed the third, and especially the 
closing movement, the result would have 
been far more satisfactory. The performance 
under Richter’s direction was only moder- 
ately good. On the other hand, the con- 
ductor’s rendering of Dvordk’s three over- 
tures—‘‘In der Natur,” ‘“ Carneval,” and 
“ Otello ’—was excellent. Richter’s pro- 
grammes are, as a rule, of reasonable length ; 
this one, however, was too long. It is 
better, to say nothing of quality, to give 
too little than too much. 





Tue last Symphony Concert of the present 
season was given on Saturday at the Queen’s 
Hall. It is not a fortnight back since 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Pathetic” was performed 
under Richter’s direction. Mr. Wood has, 
of course, studied the German conductor’s 
rendering, and to such good purpose that, if 
I had never heard Richter’s reading, I 
should be exceedingly pleased with that of 
Mr. Wood. On Saturday, however, the 
comparison was too close to be altogether 
comfortable. If Mr. Wood considers Richter 
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so good a model as regards reading—and| Tue report of the medical superintendents | produced stern geological plans and sections 
to the Retstosiiien Asylums Board, on | to show that if the diviner’s recommendations 


certainly he could not have a better one—he 
might at the same time try and copy his 
quiet, dignified manner. Earnestness may 
excuse Mr. Wood’s mannerisms, but the 
sooner he gets rid of them the better. With 
such a man plain speaking is the only 
course; he is highly gifted, and has a 
splendid opportunity, of which he ought to 
make the best possible use. Mme. Marchesi 
sang Saint Saéns’ “La Fiancée du Tim- 
balier.” This fine setting of Victor Hugo’s 
famous ballad, composed nearly twenty years 
ago, was heard for the first time in London. 
The admirable declamation of the vocalist, 
and the effective rendering of the picturesque 
accompaniment, were fully appreciated by 
the audience. Mme. Marchesi was less suc- 
cessful in a Recit and Aria from Berlioz’ 
“Les Troyens,” but this is music which 
loses muuch apart from the stage. M. 
Gregorowitsch, a clever, though somewhat 
impulsive player, gave a highly successful 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo. 





Mr. SEvADsIAN is a pianist of considerable 
attainments. He has a sympathetic touch, 
also good technique, though by his peculiar 
style of playing he scarcely does justice to 
himself—to say nothing of the masters 
whose music he interprets. His reading, 
for instance, of Schubert’s B minor Menuet, 
at his second concert on Tuesday, was 
altogether spoilt by jerky movements of 
the hands and by over-refinement. He 
played a very long Liszt piece entitled 
“Aprés une Lecture de Dante,” which, 
were the t unknown, would scarcely 
— anyone to study his works. Liszt at 
his best is highly attractive ; at his worst he 
is most aggravating. M. Sevadjian played 
some ‘‘Airs Armeniens,” arranged for piano. 
The melodies and rhythms, thoroughly 
Eastern in character, proved interesting ; 
but one cannot properly judge of national 
music thus presented in transcription form. 





Miss Crara Matsey and Mr. Alfred 
Maurice gave a concert at the Steinway 
Hall, on Tuesday evening. The lady, who 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music, 
and who won a gold medal, has a contralto 
voice of good, sympathetic quality. She 
sings with much taste, and her clear enuncia- 
tion of words certainly deserves mention, for 
it is a quality none too common. Mr. A. 
Maurice has a sonorous voice, which was 
heard to advantage in Allitsen’s “‘ Song of 
Thanksgiving.” Miss J. Crompton opened 
the concert with short pianoforte solos. She 
has good execution, but her playing lacks 
warmth. 








SCIENCE. 


B* an oversight I alluded last week, in 

— of Lord Kelvin’s discourse, 
to M. Henri Becquerel as “the late M. 
Becquerel.” I regret that I did not become 
aware of the slip until it was too late to 
correct it. 





anti-toxin, which was issued last week, has 
been looked for by many to whom the 
results of the previous year (1895) had 
appeared promising, but not entirely con- 
vincing. In the words of the superin- 
tendents themselves, the results go to show 
that in anti-toxin ‘‘ we possess a remedy of 
distinctly —we might now say much— 
greater value in the treatment of diphtheria 
than any other with which we are ac- 
quainted.” As compared with 1894 (the 
year immediately preceding the introduction 
of the serum treatment in the hospitals 
belonging to the Board) the total percentage 
of mentality in diphtheria cases has fallen 
from 29°6 to 20°8, and the infant mortality 
alone from 47:4 to 30°2. The most remark- 
able diminution, however, lies in the cases 
following scarlatina, where the mortality 
which has stood for five years prior to 1894 
at 50 per cent. drops suddenly to 5. There 
is only one hospital out of all those governed 
by the Metropolitan Asylums Board in 
which the diphtheria mortality shows no 
improvement, and that is one in which the 
serum treatment is little employed. The 
report is distinctly encouraging, and leads 
one to hope that with still more experience, 
and greater facilities for grappling with 
cases in the earliest stage, this deadly 
disease will in time be shorn of its terrors. 
As Mrs. Garrett Anderson, speaking to the 
East Anglian branch of the British Medical 
Association, said, 

‘it does not need much imagination to realise 
how the world would be helped and its sorrows 
lightened if cancer, consumption, and diph- 
theria could be brought under control in the 
same measure as small-pox, thanks to Jenner, 
has been brought.”’ 

There are many ways of forwarding this 
end, but one of them is not to rail at and 
abuse the men who with their lives in their 
hands are working out its accomplishment. 





THe case of the Western congregation 
which sued and recovered damages from a 
preacher, for injury to lambs caused by his 
praying for rain, is a rare instance of contact 

etween human professions and practice. 
It is ae pees in a sort of way by the action 
of a local government auditor in declining 
to pass the fees paid by the Urban District 
Council of Ampthill, in Bedfordshire, to a 
professional ‘‘ water-diviner.” Most people, 
probably, are inclined to believe that there 
‘is something in water-divining,” because 
it is so ancient, and because it sounds so 
absurd that if there were nothing in it it 
could not possibly exist. The proceedings 
of the medium in question were 

“to spread his arms out, and walk slowly 
over the ground. Suddenly he would stop as 
though he felt a shock, and it was there that 
he located a spring. He would then step back- 
wards and forwards to ascertain the depth of 
the spring, and the volume of water.” 


We miss the familiar peeled rod which 
waggles and bends automatically when 
water is reached, but doubtless the out- 
spread arms are a good substitute, especially 
as the diviner ‘“‘ guaranteed his business to 
be genuine.” Unfortunately the objectors 





were carried out the council would have to 
bore into a stratum of Oxford clay, of which 
the depth had never been ascertained beyond 
700 feet, and then without finding water. 
The auditor’s ruling, however, was based on 
simpler grounds than this: he objected to 
speculative experiments, and quoted judg- 
ments to the effect that “the pretence of 
wer, moral, physical, or supernatural, with 
intent to obtain money, was sufficient to con- 
as an offence within the meaning of the 
w.? 





One more refractory gas has yielded to 
the liquefying influence of extremely low 
temperatures. In a communication made 
this week to the Académie des Sciences, at 
Paris, M. Moissan announced that he and 
Prof. Dewar had succeeded in liquefy- 
ing fluorine at about minus 185 deg. 
centigrade. The fluorine is first passed into 
an apparatus kept by means of liquid oxygen 
at a temperature of minus 180 deg. At 
this point it will not liquefy; but when a 
lower temperature still is reached by ex- 
hausting the gas above the liquid oxygen, 
liquefication of the fluorine sets in, and a 
clear yellow mobile fluid is obtained. This 
fluid lacks many of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of fluorine gas. It does not attack 
glass, silicon, sulphur, or phosphorus. It 
retains, however, its affinity for hydrogen, 
and attacks carburetted hydrogen. Prof. 
Dewar may be congratulated on being able 
to assist M. Moissan in the really remark- 
able investigations which have won for him 
a Royal Society medal, and which henceforth 
no doubt will bear the joint names. In the 
same way his apparatus has proved most 
useful in enabling Prof. Fleming to extend 
his valuable researches on the electrical 
behaviour of metals at different tem — 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Francis THompson's ‘‘ NEw PorEms.”’ 


In his wish to display Mr. Thompson pre- 
eminently as a teacher, your reviewer, one 
feels, was tempted to pass over qualities of this 
young poet’s work which some of his admirers 
consider of higher importance than his “ essen- 
tial Christianity.” After all, a poet’s first 
message is beauty. It is beauty, either of 
thought or form, which the reader of poetry 
desires, and which carries the poet into our 
hearts and homes. Mr. gg mysticism 
is for the few: his noble phrases and swift 
similes are for the many; and I cannot but 
wish that your reviewer had pointed to more 
of these. Here and there in reading Mr. 
Thompson’s New Poems one is proce. 1 by 
extraordinary subtleties of vision, and exqui- 
site or tremendous collocations of words—a 
circumstance which, taken with the too pris- 
matic and consciously architectonic character 
of his spiritual verse, makes him for me, 
for the present, a poet of lines and passages 
rather than a poet of poems (if this distinction 
a clear). ee Someee S want him S . > 

a poet o ms, haunting or helpful, 
that I regret t yk ¢ & aid te 
your critic in praise of his mystical or 
personal side, to the exclusion of any words 
urging him to a more universal utterance. 
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What we want from a poet—the anointed 
man—is poetry touching experiences that are 
common to us all. “Mr. Thompson gives us 
glimpses of his power to supply this need. 
There are in this book a few lyrics, simple in 
conception and treatment, of a kind with which 
his name is not usually associated. I cannot 
help regretting that your reviewer gave no 
attention to these poems. For example, there 
is a wonderful love fragment, fit to be remem- 
bered with the famous-scene of Sebald and 
Ottima in Pippa Passes, called ‘‘ Love Declared,” 
of which these are the opening lines : 


‘* I looked, she drooped, and neither spake, and cold, 
We stood, how unlike-all forecasted thought 
Of that desiréd minute! Then I leaned 
Doubting ; whereat she lifted—oh, brave eyes 
Unfrighted :—forward like a wind-blown flame 
Came bosom and mouth to mine! 
That falling kiss 


Touching long-laid expectance, all went up 


Suddenly iato ion; yea, thenight 
Canght, blazed, and wrapt us round in vibrant 
flame.”’ 


There is a charmingly fanciful ‘‘ Nocturn,” 
perfect in its daintiness, wherein the poet shows 
all nature mated save himself: 


‘¢ The heaven hath the earth 
Its own and all << : 
The hushéd pool holdeth 
A star to its heart.” 


There is a matter of twenty-two lines, delicate 
as point-lace—a miracle of workmanship— 
called ‘To a Snow-flake.” There is a ‘May 
Burden,” with the very pulse of May in it. 
Compared with the altitude to which Mr. 
Thompson soars in his “spiritual” poems, 
these pieces are lowly indeed; but they are 
universal, and I wish that your reviewer had 
counselled Mr. Thompson to clip his wings 
a little, and stoop oftener to this humbler plane. 
He needs such a stimulus; the temptations of 
resonance and metaphysics combined may be 
too much for him; and we, moreover, are in 
want of another true poet ! ‘ 


Scots DIALEcT. 


Your critic of to-day is good enough to tell 
me that Mr. Ross’s speech in A Rogue’s Con- 
science may be Choctaw but is not Scotch. He 
cites certain words in which the short e is sub- 
stituted for the short i, and one in which the 
short a is broadened into ah. That these are 
among the commonest characteristics of Scottish 
speech everybody whose ears are of the average 
length and delicacy knows. If your reviewer 
has been hurled into his London exile by a 
catapult, and has had no time to note these 
matters in his too rapid progress southwards, 
I shall be glad to instruct him. I phoneticise 
his dialect as it sounds to a cosmopolitan ear. 
It is excusable in him to be ignorant, but it 
is not worth his while to display ignorance 
publicly, or to be complacently insolent in its 
manifestation. 

DAVID CHRISTIE MuRRAY. 


Our Reviewer, to whom we submitted Mr. 
Christie Murray’s letter, writes in reply : 


To the delicate humour of Mr. Christie 
Murray’s criticism I have but one word in 
reply. The writing of dialect, and ially of 
a.classical dialect like the Scots, has con- 
ventionalised—that is, certain words are spelled 
in a half-phonetic way, and the broader pro- 
nunciation of the other words is assumed. To 
carry the phonetic principle to the extreme is 
not only to exaggerate the dialect, but to 





apply a principle which would be ludicrous if 
used in ordinary English. The dialogue of 
Scott and Stevenson is a more accurate pre- 
sentment of the Scot tongue than Mr. 
Murray’s, simply because they recognise the 
convention. I say nothing of the plain fact 
that Scots words have acquired a certain 
fixed appearance to the reader's eye from his 
familiarity with them in literature, and every 
educated man, whether or not he be a “‘ cosmo- 
politan,” must be offended by such an ugly 
barbarism as “‘tahniged.” Finally, such an 
effort as Mr. Murray’s “‘rizzonable”’ does not 
represent even the phonetic spelling of the 
word as it is pronounced to-day in any part of 
Scotland. 
THE REVIEWER. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 





In the pages of the Saturday 


“Tak Lady” Review Mr. Frank Danby 
Burton.” . opines that “insignificant as 
“and in part by was the impression produced 
Satehinsmy Upon the public mind ” by the 
Guennsn) publication of Miss Stisted’s 
Real Life of Sir Richard Burton, “ Mr. 


Wilkins has done his cause [ie., Lady 
Burton’s] harm rather than good by re- 
capitulating the ‘three specific charges.’ ” 
The critic thinks that he has erred in deny- 
ing bad faith in the matter of Burton’s 
alleged conversion to the Catholic religion, 
“for many of his efforts to illuminate the 
character of his heroine would have been 
assisted by his boldly admitting her incon- 
testable spiritual fervour for the Romish 
Church. Of the a psa fragments 
incorporated in the volume he writes: ‘ For 
years she had nothing but dreams to feed 
upon, yet her diary during this time is 
ne a hundred of Marie manera me 
‘* Hers was a poor nature, perhaps, to begi 

with ; she had but little diaeien; she 9 
narrow and prejudiced, but she loved 
grandly, and the grandeur of her love, and 
the big brain of the man that fed it, swelled 
hers from a limpid little stream into a vast 
flowing river. . . . The story of the ‘ Evolu- 
tion of Isabel’. . . is a fascinating one; 
it is a human document of great value 
and interest... .” ‘Though eclipsed b 

. . » her husband,” writes the Pall Mall, 
‘‘Lady Burton, as the story of her life, 
told in part by herself, and in part bya 
biographer of rare sympathy and judgment, 
convinces us, was a woman whose strong 
and beautiful character . . . might boldly 
have faced the judgment of posterity 


alone.... Her story ...was a _ love 
idyll, which stood the stern test of 
thirty years of married life, a life 
chequered by glowing sunshine and 


sombre shadows, by great achievement and 
chilly disappointment. . . . As the story of 
a brave Englishwoman, of a clever woman 
of the world, of a high-minded Christian, 
tolerant yet sincere, but the devoted wife 
of a man to whose greatness .. . we are 
learning to pay a tardy recognition, this 
biography of Lady Burton is as fascinating 
as it is ennobling.” As to the destruction of: 
The Scented Garden, “‘ whether her decision 
be justifiable or not, fair-minded people will, 





with her biographer, honour her motives.” 
A provincial journal applies to this act a 
hrase used by Bentley of a lady .who 
urnt a trunkful of the famous Lord 
Rochester’s letters: ‘‘ ‘for which,’ he used 
to say, ‘ her soul is now burning in heaven.’ ”’ 
“Tt is a life-history,” says the World, 
“which, being once read, will be turned to 
again and again for pleasure; for from end 
to end it exhales an atmosphere of romance, 
and between the lines... one catches 
limpses . . . of the rare personality, the 
rilliant resource, and indescribable courage 
of this remarkable wife of a remarkable 
man.” 


Havine praised the mag- 


Vol. V. nanimity which distinguishes 
Mecetny, Mr. McCarthy’s treatment of 


(Chatto & Windus.) his opponents, the Pall Mall 
writes: ‘ Superficial though the earlier 
volumes ... were, they contained many 
bright and clever passages, and they fairly 
covered the ground under review. But, alas! 
Mr. McCarthy’s style has been attenuated, 
and he has been guilty of some almost 
incomprehensible omissions.’”’ The critic 
concludes: ‘‘. . . The thing is not history : 
it is merely the calves-foot jelly of journal- 
ism.” - The Westminster adds a list of 
omissions to the Pall Mall's, but “the 
interest never flags, the style is fluent and 
agreeable, and the impartial attitude is 
heroically maintained.” ‘The book of the 
season,” thinks the Chronicle, but ‘‘ he does 
not look sufficiently below the surface of 
things, and he altogether ignores movements 
which have done much to mould the thoughts 
and control the actions of men during the 
time covered even by this volume.” It isa 
history “written too exclusively from the 
point of view of a mere politician and man 
of letters.” Though his book displays the 
journalistic instinct for selection, ‘‘he has 
none the less given us an imperfect record. 
For instance, he devotes three or four pages 
to the performance of Mr. Blondin, but he 
does not consider the lifework of men like 
Huxley and Robertson Smith worth notice.” 
But “ though his horizon is limited, he sees 
clearly all within it, and is as impartial as 
it is possible fora man of known strong 

litical convictions to be.” The Daily 

ews bestows unstinted and unqualified 
praise: “The touch is still as light and 
sure as ever. It is history from an arm- 
chair by the very inventor of the method— 
table-talk with a beginning, a middle and 
an end, by a man of culture and a man of 
the world. Nothing can surpass Mr. 
McCarthy’s narrative style—his way of 
winding into his subject and taking the 
reader with him in sustained interest to its 
close. . . . Mr. McCarthy has elevated 
tolerance to a fine art... . The touch of 
his controversial weapon is so light, and yet 
so sure, that it f like the sword of 
Siegfried, which could dismember without 
leaving its victim conscious of a wound. 
This is an indispensable qualification for a 
writer who has to draw a series of char- 
acters.” ‘‘The present volume,” writes 
the Manchester Guardian, is quite equal to 
its predecessors.” 
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With Introduction by P. W. CLAYDEN. | 
Maps of Crete and Seat of War. 
Mr. Guapstowe writes: ‘I hope this book may tend to enhance the 
ablic interest in the condition of Crete, which at present threatens to | 
Bring serious di apon this country.” | 
The Daily Chronicle says: “ A useful piece of work....asingularly 
clear account of the origin of the present crisis in the island.” 
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Under the Snow. By MAURUS JOKAI. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top 6s. 
* Altogether a great book and worth all the novels of native growth 
we are likely to see this season.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LADY JEAN'S SON. By Sarah Tytler. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
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FREY, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s, 6d, 
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BLIND LARRY: Irish Idylls. 


LEWIS MACNAMARA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“There is a strong literary charm in the tales. So uine is the 
artistic touch of the writer, so true his command of the springs of | 
human pathos and jon, that these tales will take their place among 
the of those short sketches of simple country life that form a 
feature of the literary products of the last ten years. The book is the | 
work of a hand that may yet make a strong mark in the fictional 
literature of the day.”—Scotaman. 
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THE MOUNT: Narrative of a Visit to 
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is. 6d, 


* Mrs, Marshall never disappoints us. Her pen shows no 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 


E WAR in the CRIMEA. By Sir 
EDWARD HAMLEY, 5s. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel 
MALLESON, ©.8.I. 6s. 

THE AFGHAN WARS. By Archibald 
FORBES, 5s, 

THE REFOUNDING of the GBRYAN 

EMPIRE, By Colonel MALLESON, 0.8.1. 5s. 


THE LIBERATION of ITALY. By the 
Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


5s. 
By 
L. F. VERNON HARCOURT. 5s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of NAVIES. By 
Captain 8S. EARDLEY WILMOT, R.N, 5s, 


Limited, 38, Great Russell Street. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
THE ROMANES LECTURE, 1897. 


MACHIAVELLI. 


The Romanes Lectwre delivered in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, June 2, 1897. 


By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P., 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxdn., Hon. LL.D, Camb. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORRICE BUOKLER.” 


THE PHILANDEREBS. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
Crown 8vo, 63, 

PALL MALL GAZEITE.—* The charm of the story 
lies in the clear, sharp outlines and delicate shadiag with 
which the chief charactera are limned and the grace and 
ease of the style and of the dialogues.......All Mr. Mason's 
‘ Philanderers’ are convinciog —‘ neither children nor gods,’ 
but men and women in a world of afternoon teas—and 
thoroughly entertaining.” 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 


MY RUN HOME. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECRET of ST. FLOREL. 


By JOHN BERWICK. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SCOTSMAN.—“A tho hly healthy and well-told 
story, with plenty of stirring cident and variety of scene 
and situation, and it is not wanting in study of character 
and knowledge of life, savage, semi-savage, and civilised. 


THE FALL OF A STAR. 
A NOVEL. 
By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY MAIU.—“ A brightly written story, in which 


high life, mystery, tragedy, and science are cunningly 
b‘ended.”’ 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d. ; ‘* Peacock” 
Edition, gilt sides, back and edges, 5s. 


SNARLEYYOW. By Capt. Marryat. 


Illustrated by H.R. MILLAR, With an Introduction 
by DAVID HANNAY. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN ASIA. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM. Part I., ASIA MINOR. 
Part. II., PERSIA, NORTH to SOUTH. Part IIL, 
TURKISH ARABIA. Part IV. PERSIA, WEST to 

_ EAST. Part V., CENTRAL ASIA, 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—" It is told in simple and 
straightforward language, with sufficient detail as to the 
machinery of travel to be useful to other travellers who may 
be following the same route, but without any tedious 
insistence on the incidents of each day’s routine.” 








lobe Svo, 6s. 


POEMS. By Horace Smith. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
NOTES on POLITICAL ECONOMY 


from the COLONIAL POINT of VIEW. By A NEW 
ZEALAND COLONIST. 


Globe 8vo, 4s. 


6d. 

LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PRAC- 
TICAL PHYSICS (STEWART and GEE SERIES). 
By :C. L. BARNES, MA., F.C.8., late Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford, Vol. JI{, Part 1,, PRACTI- 
CAL ACOUSTICS. 


Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE STUDY of FRENCH ACCORD- 
ING to the NEWEST and BEST SYSTEMS. By 
ALFRED F. EUGENE, Professeur Officiel de I’fin- 
seignement Secondaire (Université de France), and 
H, E, DURIAUX, 
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